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.1  AM     A  lv> 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PEISON  SOCIETY, 


When  we   consider  that  the   obligations   of  benevolence,   which  are 
founded  on  the  precepts  and  example  of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  are 
not  cancelled  by  the  follies  or  crimes  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  miseries,  which  penury,   hunger,    cold,  unnecessary 
ty,    unwholesome    apartments,    and   guilt   (the   usual    attenda 
.is)  involve  with  them,  it  becomes  us  to  extend  -our  compassion  to 
that  part  of  mankind  who  are  the  subjects  of  those  miseries.     By  the  aid 
of  humanity  their  undue  and  illegal  sufferings  may  be  prevented;  the  link 
which  should  bind  the  whole  family  of  mankind  together  under  all  cir- 
cumstance 1  unbroken;  and  such  degree  and  modes  of  pun- 

ishment may  ]»•  red  and  suggested  as  may,  instead  of  continuing 

habits   of  >me  the  means  of  restoring  our  fellow-creatures  to 

virtue  and  hap;  rom  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  obligations  of 

these   principles,   the    subscribers  have   associated  themselves   under   the 
title  of  "THE  i  SOCIETY." 

For  effecting  these  purposes  they  have  adopted  the-  following  < 

ARTICLE  I. 


lie   Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  V 
President^  a   Treasurer    (who   may   be   an   undoubted 

first-class  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  regularly  chartered  by  the 
State  or  National  Authorities),  two  Counsellors. 

The   Committee   on    Membership   in  the   "Acting   Committee"    shall 
'be    the    nominating    committee    of    the    Society,    whose    duty    it    shall    be 
after   careful   consideration    to   nominate  members    of   the    Society 
suitable   in    their  judgment   for   the   above   named   offices.     The   r 
and   the   Acting   Committee    shall   be    chosen   by   ballot,    at   the   A 
Meeting  of  the  Society,   which  shall  be  on  the  fourth  Thursday 
First   Month    (January)    of  each   year   and   they   shall   continue    in 
until  their  successors  are  elected.     A  maiority  of  the  whole  num! 
shall  be  necessary  to  the  choice  of  any  nominee  for  office. 
In  case  an  t-l.-ction  for  any  cause  shall  not  be  held  at  the  time  a 
menti<  tall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  call  a  Speck; 

A  ithin  thirty  days  for  the  purpose  of  holding  such  el* 
notice  shall  be  given. 

UTICLE  II. 

Th.  it  shall  preside  in  all  meetings,  and  subscribe  all  p 

.      He   may   call   special   meetings   wli 
,vhen  requested  in  writin 

:  dents  may  act  in  hi-' 

[II. 

TVu  of   the   proce 

aid  shall  conduct  its  correspondence. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  the   moneys    and 

••ting  Commit! 

and  shall  present  a  statement  of  t! 
each  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  and 
g  in  the  First  month  (Janu;: 

-hall  be  made- 

only  with   the  i  of  a  majority 

voting  Commit; 

hall  be  safely 
lied  to  the  current  exp- 
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Place  of  Meeting,  State  House  Row,  Philadelphia. 
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At  the  H9th  Annual  Meeting  of  "THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
PRISON  SOCIETY/''  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  First  month 
(January)  25th,  1906,  the  Editorial  Board  (appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Journal  and  papers  and  the  Annual  Report), 
consisting  of  REV.  R.  HEBER  BARNES,  REV.  GEO.  A.  LATIMER, 
REV.  J.  F.  OHL,  DEBORAH  C.  LEEDS,  WILLIAM  F.  OVERMAN, 
presented  the  draft  of  the  Annual  Report. 

The  Society  directed  the  Editorial  Board  to  print  6,500 
copies,  and  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions  as  they 
thought  proper. 

The  report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Gen.  Secretary. 


Editorial  Board  for  1906:  REV.  R.  HEBER  BARNES,  Chairman;  REV.  J. 
F.  OHL,  DEBORAH  C.  LEEDS,  REV.  JAMES  ROBERTS,  JOSEPH  C.  NOBLIT. 

Persons  receiving  the  Journal  are  invited  to  correspond  with,  and  send 
any  publications  on  Prison  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  articles  for  the 
Journal  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  600  North  Thirty-second 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

The  National  Prison  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  past  seven  years 
designated  the  fourth  Sunday  in  October  annually  as  Prison  Sunday.  To 
aid  the  movement  for  reformation,  some  speakers  may  be  supplied  from 
this  Society.  Apply  to  the  chairman  of  that  Committee. 

8&"JoHN  J.  LYTLE,  S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Society,  giving  especial  attention  to 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 


FREDERICK  J.  POOLEY  is  Agent  for  the  County  Prison,  appointed 
by  the  Prison  Society. 

Address  Mail  Lock  Box  4246,  Germantown  P.  O.,  Phila. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETEENTH  YEAR 

1787.  OF  1906. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  GENERAL  SECRETARY. 

In  submitting  this,  my  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  It  is 
with  sincere  and  humble  gratitude  to  my  Heavenly  Father 
for  His  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies  in  thus  granting 
me  continued  health  and  strength  to  perform  the  various 
duties  devolving  upon  me,  that  I  present  this,  my  Sixteenth 
Annual  Report. 

Another  year  has  been  added  to  the  long  list  in  visiting 
and  caring  for  those  who  through  temptations  have  been  shut 
out  from  their  fellow  men  by  prison  bars.  This  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  mission  of  my  life,  and  I  feel  that  my  Heavenly 
Father  has  blessed  the  work  in  my  efforts  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
repentance.  This  must  be  the  key  note  of  all  that  we  do  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoner.  Without  true  heartfelt  repentance, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  prisoner  to  do  better  will  be  unavailing. 
Repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ  is  what  we  must  impress  upon  them.  While 
in  the  great  fields  in  which  we  work  as  servants  of  the  Master, 
there  may  be  sunnier  spots  than  the  corridors  of  a  prison,  still 
in  the  work  of  past  years,  which  I  grow  unceasingly  to  love, 
each  successive  season,  has  brought  with  it  not  only  joy  in  my 
labors,  but  continued  strength  to  perform  them. 

After  years  of  contact  with  these  men,  some  of  whom 
have  strayed  very  far  from  the  paths  of  morality  and  virtue, 
I  have  become  more  firmly  convinced  that  although  much  may 
be  done,  and  has  been  done,  to  raise  the  prisoner  by  changes 
in  penal  methods,  and  by  systems  of  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment, still  after  all,  there  is  but  one  thing  that  can  change 
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the  man  himself,  and  work  that  wonderful  transformation  of 
heart  and  soul,  from  a  criminal  to  a  righteous  man,  and  that  is 
conversion.  Faith  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
giving  the  heart  truly  and  unreservedly  unto  Him.  This  then 
must  be  the  aim  of  all  our  efforts,  therefore,  while  I  make  it 
a  constant  duty  to  visit  each  man  when  he  is  about  to  be  dis- 
charged, to  ascertain  his  needs  and  providing  him  with  a  good 
suit  of  clothes  and  other  articles,  when  he  starts  out  upon  his 
quest  for  employement,  or  to  his  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
country,  to  have  a  serious  and  religious  opportunity  with  him, 
a  quiet  man  to  man,  heart  to  heart  talk,  impressing  upon  him 
the  words  of  our  Saviour  "without  me  ye  can  do  nothing." 

I  have  faith  to  believe  that  with  some,  I  trust  many,  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  them  will  not  be  forgotten.  In  all  cases 
they  listen  with  respect,  some  are  touched  and  their  hearts 
open  to  receive  the  message  of  our  Divine  Master. 

•Usually  those  who  are  in  prison  under  first  conviction  feel 
a  sudden  realization  of  their  sin  and  wrong  doing  which  they 
had  not  felt  before.  These  are  often  honestly ^ anxious  to  lead 
better  lives,  and  have  expressed  their  intention'to  do  so — these 
I  especially  plead  with  to  give  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  as  their 
only  hope  to  safety,  and  they  will  find  that  by  so  doing  they  will 
be  delivered  from  temptation — those  who  have  spent  more  than 
one  term  in  prison  (sometimes  many)  are  convinced  of  the 
advantage  of  leading  different  lives,  and  they  are  led  to  make 
stern  resolves  to  follow  such  a  course  hereafter,  saying  "this 
is  the  last  time" — Alas,  temptations,  unaided  by  God  are  no 
match  for  the  influences  which  will  surround  them,  they  meet 
with  their  old  associates,  and  short  lived  is  the  resolution  of  the 
released  prisoner  who  depends  alone  upon  his  will  power. 

It  should  be  the  spirit  of  all  who  seek  to  enter  the  cell  of 
a  prisoner  to  cheer  him  up,  trying  to  make  the  call  a  pleasant 
one,  and  encourage  him  to  hope  for  a  better  and  a  happier  day, 
when  he  once  more  goes  out  into  the  world,  so  that  the  prisoner 
may  say  "come  again,  I  feel  that  you  have  done  me  good" — 
he  must  feel  the  spirit  of  the  Master. 

We  must  talk  to  the  man  in  the  cell,  as  a  man,  a  friend 
and  a  brother,  one  who  has  wandered  a  little  farther  from  the 
true  path  of  life,  which  is  the  way  for  all  to  work  in  and  the 
light  which  shines  for  all.  That  good  results  and  lives  redeemed 
await  the  work  of  those  who  enter  the  prison  cell  with  the 
message  of  Christ  is  well  proven.  This  should  be  the  aim  of 
all  who  go  there.  Many  a  one  has  said  to  me,  I  believe  in  sin- 
cerity— "The  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me  in  my  life 
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was  being  sent  to  the  Penitentiary — It  is  here  that  I  found  my 
Saviour,  whom  1  knew  not  before,  and  I  was  on  the  high  road 
to  destruction  and  ruin."  Not  that  the  soil  is  soft,  and  the 
ground  ready  for  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom. — Of  some  it  is 
true,  that  kindness  and  repeated  visits  appear  to  have  but  little 
effect  upon  them,  all  sense  of  religious  feeling  having  died  out 
if  they  ever  had  any. 

uln  the  morning  sow  thy  seed  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thy  hand  for  thou  knowest  not  which  shall  prosper 
or  whether  both  shall  be  good  alike."  In  order  to  deal  intelli- 
gently with  the  prisoner,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the 
causes  which  tend  to  fill  our  prisons.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  environment  has  much  to  do  with  making  criminals.  A 
drunken  father  and  shiftless  mother,  often  the  latter  under 
the  influence  of  liquor;  children  reared  in  vice  and  left  to  wan- 
der in  the  streets  without  any  parental  control,  accustomed  not 
only  to  hear  profanity,  but  to  use  profane  words  themselves, 
and  taught  to  steal,  never  going  to  any  place  of  worship,  the 
.sound  of  the  Gospel  an  unknown  thing  to  them.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  after  a  while 
they  are  sent  to  a  Reformatory?  and  afterwards  are  landed  in 
prison.  Of  the  many  evils  that  are  responsible  for  the  ruin 
of  men  and  women,  (commenced  while  young),  intemperance 
and  impurity  of  life  are  prominent.  The  tax  in  poverty,  sin, 
and  crime  that  is  levied  on  the  civilized  world  by  alcohol  is 
almost  beyond  competition, — prisoner  after  prisoner  has 
traced  his  life  to  the  time,  when  he  was  decent  and  good,  and 
time  after  time  the  light  which  lured  him  into  the  downward 
road  has  been  the  light  of  a  bar  room — the  one  upon  which  his 
destiny  was  turned  has  been  a  glass  of  liquor.  Equally  terrible 
in  its  mission  of  filling  our  prisons  has  been  impurity  of  life, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  almost  every  one  in  the  Penitentiary 
has  been  guilty  of,  and  the  young  have  gotten  their  first  impure 
desires  from  gazing  at  the  indecent,  vicious,  and  suggestive 
bill  boards  of  theatre  plays,  etc.,  on  the  walls  of  buildings  and 
fences  on  our  streets.  Many  of  those  whom  I  have  interviewed 
in  prison  have  admitted  that  they  used  to  steal  money  in  order 
to  frequent  the  theatre,  taking  bad  companions,  and  meeting 
there,  improper  companions  and  immoral  girls.  A  young  man  in 
the  Penitentiary  said  to  me  one  day.  "Mr.  Lytle,  do  you 
remember  me? — I  was  the  boy  in  your  store  whom  you  sent  to 
deliver  some  Prison  Journals  in  the  neighborhood — I  put 
them  on  a  stall  in  the  market  house  and  went  to  the  theatre." 
I  replied,  "Yes.  by  so  doing  a  dishonest  thing  when  young. 
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you  went  from  bad  to  worse  until  you  landed  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary." * 

A  few  cases  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Not  long  ago  there 
was  a  young  wife  who  had  her  husband  arrested  for  abusive 
treatment, — her  bruised  and  battered  features  gave  testimony 
to  the  charge — it  was  the  outcome  of  a  hasty  marriage  of  a 
respectable  young  girl ;  she  first  met  him  at  a  theatre. 

Another  was  that  of  a  young  girl  who  met  and  married 
a  young  man  on  a  very  short  acquaintance,  who  turned  out  to 
be  a  thief.  They  first  met  at  a  theatre. 

Still  another  was  the  case  of  two  respectable  young  girls 
who  came  from  the  western  part  of  the  State  to  the  city  to 
obtain  employment,  the  first  night  they  went  to  the  theatre, 
there  they  met  two  young  men,  strangers  to  them,  who,  by  a 
cunning  artifice  decoyed  them  to  a  place  of  bad  repute  on  the 
pretence  of  finding  them  a  boarding  place,  and  there  made  an 
attempt  to  ruin  them. 

I  have  also  noticed  lately  in  the  papers,  boys  arrested  for 
stealing,  attributed  their  downfall  to  Dime  Novels  and  Cigar- 
ettes. These  then  are  some  of  the  causes  why  our  prisons  are 
filled. 

Concerning  the  things  which  the  law  itself  may  do  to 
lessen  the  stigma  of  a  man  being  made  a  criminal  by  being 
sent  to  prison,  I  am  more  than  ever  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
bation system  should  be  extended  from  the  Juvenile  Court  to 
the  first  offender  of  no  matter  what  age.  Certainly  to  take  a 
man  who,  under  a  stress  of  great  temptation  departed  from  a 
life  of  uniform  probity  to  commit  the  crime  of  petty  larceny 
for  the  first  time,  and  brand  him  as  a  convict,  is  almost  a  crime 
in  itself.  Such  a  man  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  probation 
officer  might  be  saved  from  the  stigma.  Statistics  hereafter 
given  will  show  that  a  large  portion  were  first  convictions,  and 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  those  might  be  saved  from  the  dis- 
grace of  being  branded  as  convicts.  Pennsylvania  should  not 
much  longer  delay  the  adoption  of  the  Indeterminate  Sen- 
tence with  the  Parole  and  Probation  Law  for  all  first  offenders. 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  being  the  oldest  Prison 
Society  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  among  those  interested 
in  penology,  especially  in  communities  where  there  has  been  a 
desire  to  establish  Prisoners  Aid  Societies,  and  is  looked  upon 


*  NOTE. — Satan  gets  persons  into  trouble,  but  he  never  gets  them  out. 
A  policeman  brought  them  to  me,  asking  if  they  were  mine.  He  might  have 
put  them  in  a  sewer,  and  then  he  would  not  have  been  found  out. 


THE  LATE  REV.  GEO.  A.  LATIMER. 


An  active  visitor  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  many  years,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  like  service  to  the  detained 
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as  being  authority  in  such  matters.  Applications  are  continu- 
ally being  received  by  the  Secretary  for  information  in  regard 
to  our  work.  The  Journal  is  sent  to  all  the  Wardens  of  the 
different  State  Penitentiaries,  also  to  those  connected  with 
c  oiinty  Jails,  and  to  all  those  known  to  be  interested  in  pen- 
ology in  this  and  foreign  countries.  I  invite  correspondence 
uii  tlicsc  subjects. 

Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Acting  Committees,  Annual 
and  (Juarterly  Meetings  of  the  whole  Society,  also  Monthly 
Meetings  of  the  Acting  Committee  continue  to  be  held. 

Reports  are  received  from  the  visiting  committee  of  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  the  two  County  Prisons  in  this 
city,  Chester  and  Delaware  Counties,  and  from  an  official 
visitor  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

It  will  be  well  to  mention  that  by  a  recent  act  of  the 
Legislature, — The  members  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  are  made  official  visitors  of  any 
jail,  penitentiary,  or  other  penal  or  reformatory  institutions  in 
this  commonwealth  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Acting  Committee : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  Fifth  month  i8th, 
1905,  the  following  memorial  of  Rev.  George  A.  Latimer,  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Memorials  was  read. 

In  Memoriam: 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  LATIMER. 
Born,  January  ist,  1828.  Died,  March  8th,  1905. 

It  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  the  Acting  Committee  record  the 
departure  of  another  of  its  most  faithful  and  honored  members.  Suc- 
ceeding his  father  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  soon  given  a  place 
in  the  Acting  Committee,  George  A.  Latimer  was  for  twelve  years,  in 
addition  to  parish  duties,  and  a  wide  scope  of  benevolent  activities,  also 
greatly  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  prisoner.  Genial  in  manner,  per- 
suasive in  speech,  and  a  warm  hearted  living  exponent  of  the  Gospel 
which  he  preached,  he  was  one  of  those  rare  personalities  whose  contact 
with  and  labor  among  men  always  leave  a  lasting  impression  for  good. 
IK'  was  himself  a  good  man,  and  now  resting  from  his  labor,  his  works  do 
follow  him.  In  loving  appreciation  of  the  departed  and  his  work,  we 
place  the  tribute  to  his  memory  on  our  minutes. 

On  motion  this  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  and  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  Tenth  month  i9th, 
1905,  the  following  report  was  read : 

PRISON  SUNDAY  REPORT,  October  igth,  1905. 

The  Committee  sought  to  reach  every  Church  possible  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  when  the  church  clergy  lists  were  obtained,  of  the 
different  denominations,  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  number  much  larger 
than  we  calculated.  In  the  five  principal  denominations  in  the  State,  there 
are  5,260  Clergy  and  3,720  Churches,  and  650  newspapers. 

The  Committee  took  that  part  of  the  State  east  of  Pittsburg  and 
sent  the  following:  Presbyterian,  752;  Methodist,  508;  Baptist,  453; 
Lutheran,  431;  Protestant  Episcopal,  241.;  Newspapers,  391.— Total,  2,500. 

Next  year  we  trust  that  the  whole  State  may  be  covered  and  that 
a  clause  be  added  suggesting  to  send  some  persons  for  Prison  Sunday 
when  requested,  able  to  speak  about  reformation  of  prisoners,  and  that 
several  persons  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  from  the  Society  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  HEBER  BARNES, 
Chairman. 


THE  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  visited  throughout  the  year 
by  the  official  visitors  of  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 
In  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  visitation  of  each  person  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  each  corridor,  two  or  more 
members  are  assigned.  These  visits  are  much  prized  by  the 
inmates  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  claims  of  business  pre- 
vent the  members  from  visiting  as  often  as  would  be  desirable. 
I  can  record  that  my  visits  have  been  a  source  of  gratification 
to  myself  and  I  trust  of  profit  to  those  visited.  Deeply  sensible 
of  my  inability  and  lack  of  power  to  do  more  in  so  great  and 
needful  a  work,  I  continually  seek  for  Divine  help  and  guid- 
ance in  my  efforts  to  make  better  the  lives  of  those  with  whom 
I  have  to  deal.  When  the  iron  bound  door  is  opened  and  the 
imprisoned  convict  is  free,  his  mind  is  filled  with  strange  emo- 
tions. In  the  prison  cell,  he  had  resolved  and  promised  not  to 
touch  the  intoxicating  glass  which  brought  him  into  trouble, 
but  the  temptation  is  strong,  particularly  as  the  first  building 
he  meets  as  he  walks  down  the  street  is  a  saloon.  It  is  then 
that  the  liberated  should  have  the-  sympathy  of  his  fellow  men. 
Such  persons  often  without  relatives  or  friends  need  the  help- 
ing hand.  The  prisoner  liberated  is  not  forgotten,  if  in  trouble 
or  in  difficulty,  I  am  always  ready  to  help  him  to  the  extent  of 
my  ability.  The  law  punishes,  but  kindness  restrains.  I  have 
met  during  the  past  year  many  released  convicts  from  the  Pen- 
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iteutiary  who  are  profitably  engaged  in  making  an  honest  living. 
1  lanlly  ;i  day  passes  without  being  accosted  by  some  of  them, 
often  s.>  changed  in  appearance,  well  dressed,  bright,  and  cheer- 
ful that  I  do  not  recognize  them  as  having  been  once  behind 
the  bars. 

There  is  too  much  of  a  disposition  to  look  upon  those  as 
being  beyond  the  pale  of  redemption.  Banish  such  a 
thought,  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  We  need  to 
repeat  the  admonition  from  high  authority,  that  such  a  result  is 
n«'t  true. 

The  women  are  not  neglected,  but  are  faithfully  visited  by 
the  lady  visitors  of  the  Acting  Committee,  and  I  feel  well 
assured  that  through  these  visits,  many  leave  the  Penitentiary 
with  a  desire  to  lead  a  better  life.  The  Matron  has  established 
a  Sabbath  School,  and  is  doing  her  best  to  bring  Christian 
influences  around  them.  May  the  Lord  bless  these  efforts. 
She  has  proved  herself  to  be  a  competent  person  for  the  ward. 
Let  none  be  discouraged  because  they  do  not  see  more  fruit 
from  their  labors.  Instances  are  not  wanting  where  the  de- 
graded and  seemingly  worthless  have  been  transformed  into 
saved  souls  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  whose  labors  the  Master  has  been  pleased  to  bless. 
If  but  one  soul  is  saved,  I  feel  that  is  worth  a  life  time  of  work. 

There  are  many  from  the  country  whose  visit  to  the  city 
was  under  the  care  of  the  County  Sheriff,  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  city,  and  intending  to  return  home.  Such  I  take  to  the 
depots  and  put  them  on  the  cars. 

A  few  interesting  cases  may  be  mentioned : 

A  youth  of  17,  who  had  a  sentence  of  10  years,  got  in 
c<  .mpany  of  two  older  men  who  led  him  astray,  they  coming 
out  the  same  day,  I  feared  they  would  get  with  him  again.  He 
wanted  to  go  to  his  parents  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  I  was  to  take 
him  on  a  First  day  morning,  but  as  the  train  did  not  go  until 
the  afternoon,  had  him  kept  in  the  Penitentiary  until  afternoon, 
when  I  called  for  him  and  took  him  to  the  depot. 

Another,  that  of  a  man  whom  I  sent  to  New  York,  inter- 
esting letters  received  from  him  stating  that  he  received  a  warm 
welcome  and  had  obtained  a  good  situation. 

Another,  that  of  an  Italian  who  has  a  wife  and  eight  chil- 
dren in  Naples,  Italy.  Arrived  in  New  York  and  came  to  this 
city,  got  with  the  Italian  colony  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 
In  a  fight  was  arrested,  convicted  of  aggravated  assault  and 
battery  and  sent  to  the  Penitentiary  on  a  six  year  sentence.  He 
was  out  a  week  before  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  took  him  to  the 
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Home  of  Industry,  West  Philadelphia,  and  had  him  kept  there 
until  the  time  for  the  vessel  to  sail.  Called  for  him,  took  him 
to  New  York,  and  saw  him  safely  on  board  of  the  steamer.  He 
could  talk  but  a  few  words  of  English.  I  feel  assured  that  if 
I  had  not  taken  him  in  charge,  he  would  not  have  gotten  to 
Italy. 

A  member  of  the  •  Committee  has  also  furnished  some 
interesting  cases : 

Eight  months  since  a  man  left  the  block  in  which  he 
visited,  became  quite  interested  in  him  and  promised  to  render 
him  any  assistance  in  his  power.  A  stranger  in  the  city  and  did 
not  want  to  return  to  his  home  150  miles  away.  Procured  a 
boarding  house  for  him,  then  took  him  to  a  religious  meeting, 
and  introduced  him  (on  the  strength  of  that  he  was  employed, 
by  one  of  the  men  who  frequented  the  mission)  at  nine  dollars 
per  week,  which  he  has  received  since  that  time  with  the  promise 
of  advancement.  He  married  a  young  girl  whom  he  became 
acquainted  with  at  the  mission,  and  is  now  living  a  happy  life 
in  our  city.  Both  husband  and  wife  are  faithful  attendants  at 
the  mission  where  they  became  acquainted. 

A  man  whose  cell  he  entered  was  reading  in  his  Bible,  and 
said,  "it  is  wonderful  what  I  can  find  in  this  book.  Once  in 
a  while  on  the  outside,  I  read  a  little  in  it  with  no  interest  in  the 
book,  but  now  I  find  in  it  what  I  never  expected,  and  I  thank 
God  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  be  alone  long  enough  to  see 
for  myself."  Space  will  not  permit  to  tell  of  other  interesting 
cases,  which  he  has  found  on  his  visits. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  those  dis- 
charged from  the  Penitentiary  and  Philadelphia  County 
Prisons  was  $2,959.29.  Tools  in  addition,  $36.32.  In  regard 
to  the  tools  furnished,  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  whether  they 
had  really  obtained  situations  from  those  whom  they  said  had 
promised  them  work. 

Besides  caring  for  those  just  released,  about  500  who  had 
previously  been  either  in  the  Penitentiary  or  County  Prisons 
applied  for  help  to  our  office  near  the  Penitentiary  where 
F.  J.  Pooley,  Agent  at  the  County  Prison  and  myself  receive 
such  every  morning  to  attend  to  such  cases,  and  when  found 
to  be  worthy  are  supplied  with  meal  tickets,  lodging  room  rent 
and  goods  to  sell.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  work, 
saving  many  a  one  from  recommitment  by  a  little  timely  help. 

I  have  made  about  350  visits  to  the  Penitentiary  during 
the  past  year.  Quite  generally  going  there  twice  a  day,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  have  seen,  either  in  the  cells  or  at  the 
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cell  doors,  some  3,500  prisoners.  This  of  course  means  some 
several  times. 

It  has  been  my  practice  for  many  years  to  distribute  a 
motto  calendar,  visiting  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
each  cell,  taking  the  inmate  by  the  hand,  encouraging  him  to 
give  his  heart  to  the  Lord  as  his  only  hope  of  safety  from 
temptation.  These  visits  are  looked  upon  with  pleasure  and 
as  something  not  to  be  overlooked. 

A  quotation  from  them  may  not  be  amiss. 

Keep  to  the  right,  within  and  without, 

With  Stranger  and  Pilgrim  and  Friend: 
Keep  to  the  Right,  and  you  need  have  no  doubt 

That  all  will  be  well  in  the  end. 
Keep  to  the  right  in  whatever  you  do 

Nor  claim  but  your  own  on  the  way; 
Keep  to  the  Right,  and  hold  on  to  the  true 

From  the  morn  to  the  close  of  the  day. 

These  verses  being  before  them  all  day,  are  read  over  and 
over.  Silent  monitors  to  lead  them  in  the  way  of  truth. 

As  heretofore,  services  are  held  in  each  corridor  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Welch,  Moral  Instructor. 
Speakers  are  supplied  by  the  Local  Preachers  Association  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
City  Mission,  and  the  Lutheran  City  Mission. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Duhring,  D.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  City  Missions  has  also  arranged  for  choirs 
from  the  different  religious  denominations  for  a  song  service 
every  Sabbath  afternoon.  These  services  are  much  appreciated 
by  the  prisoners.  I  feel  much  indebted  to  all  of  the  officers  of 
the  Penitentiary  for  their  uniform  kindness,  and  for  the  val- 
uable assistance  rendered  me  in  the  performance  of  my  duties. 

Charles  C.  Church  was  elected  Warden  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary and  entered  upon  his  duties  ist  month  (January),  1906. 
He  has  proven  himself  to  be  an  able  and  efficient  Warden.  In 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  the  dis- 
cipline and  in  the  good  order  which  has  prevailed,  he  has  been 
eminently  successful.  His  uniform  kindness  to  me,  his  genial 
and  pleasant  disposition  has  been  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  I 
rejoice  that  we  have  such  a  Warden  at  the  head.  I  trust  that 
he  may  occupy  this  position  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Moral  Instructor,  Rev.  Joseph  Welch  is  much  inter- 
ested in  the  spiritual,  and  also  the  temporal  welfare  of  the 
inmates  and  exerts  himself  to  obtain  situations  when  possible 
for  the  men  when  discharged. 
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The  positions  of  Deputy  Warden  and  Chief  Overseer  are 
ably  filled  by  Peter  Enckler  and  Walter  Souder.  Wilmer 
W.  Leach  is  the  well  qualified  physician  in  charge. 

Alfred  P.  Post  is  well  qualified  for  the  position  as  Chief 
Clerk,  as  I  come  much  in  contact  with  him,  I  am  much  grati- 
fied that  he  has  that  position. 

I  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  officers  in  charge  at  the 
gate  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  assistance  rendered 
me. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  I 
have  gathered  some  statistics,  which  I  trust  will  be  found 
valuable  and  instructive  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  of 
Penology. 

POPULATION 

White.  Colored.  Total. 

Males  Females       Males  Females 

Remaining  from    1904 847  9  264  n  1,131 

Committed,   1905   352  9  84  3  448 

1,199  18  348  14  1,579 

Discharged   during    1905 340  5  91  i  437 

859  13  257  13  1.142 

THE  DISCHARGES  WERE  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

By  Commutation  Law  402 

Order  of  Court 7 

Department  of  Justice 8 

Expiration  of  Sentence 2 

Order  of  Huntingdon  Reformatory 5 

Pardon " 3 

Died   10 

437 

Average  daily  population,   1905 ; 1,133 

Largest  number  in  confinement  during  year 1,166 

Smallest  number  in  confinement  during  year 1.097 

SCHOOL  RELATIONS   OF   448   RECEIVED  DURING    1905. 

Attended  public  school  339 

private  school  9 

public  and  private  schools  14 

Never  attended  school    86    448 

EDUCATION. 

Read  and  write   307 

imperfectly    59 

Illiterate    .' 82    448 
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TRADES. 

Number  having  trades    145 

no  trades   303    448 

AGES  OF  CONVICTS  RECEIVED. 

White.  Colored.  Total. 

From  15  to  20  years  41  10  51 

21  "  25  92  23  115 

26  30  /o  28  98 

31  35  48  ii  59 

36  40  39  47 

41  45  29  3  32 

46  50  13  o  13 

51  55  l6  •  !  17 

56  60  4  o  4 

61  65  5  2  7 

66  70  2  3  5 

Above  70          2  4 

361     87    448 

IMPRISONMENTS. 

First  Conviction 308 

Second        "  84 

Third  22 

Fourth  and  over   34    44& 

PARENTAL  RELATIONS  AT   l6  YEARS. 

Parents   living    3*  I 

Mother        "      67 

Father         "      36 

Parents   dead    34    44$ 

CONJUGAL  RELATIONS. 

Single 268 

Married  151 

Widowed 29    448 

• 

NUMBER   HAVING   CHILDREN 

.  Number  having  children    103 

Number  of  children     256 

NATIVITY. 

Born  in  the  United  States   329 

Foreign  born    H9    448 

Of  the  foreign  born,  naturalized   41 

Not  naturalized    78    no/ 

RECEPTIONS   CLASSIFIED   AS   TO   DISTRICTS. 

Received  from  Manufacturing  Districts    129 

"     Mining  Districts 96 

"     Agricultural    Districts     223    448 


i6 
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CHARACTER    OF    CRIMES. 

Crimes  against  person   135 

property   290 

person  and  property   23    448 

The  following  statistics  were  gathered  by  the  Moral 
Instructor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Welch,  in  his  interviews  with  the 
prisoners  admitted  during  the  year : 

Total  number  received  during  the  year 448 

who  attended  Sunday  School 298 

Church    245 

were  members  of  Church 172 

"     abstainers  from  use  of  liquor..  64 

"     moderate  users  of  liquor 201 

intemperate  users  of  liquor. . . .  183 

"     users    of    tobacco 410 

gambled  with  cards 40 

by  lotteries 2 

"        horse  races   26 

visited   immoral   women    181 

kept  '  mistresses 4 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY   PRISONS. 

During  the  year  the  following  number  of  prisoners  were 
received  at  loth  and  Reed  Sts. 

White   males    17,620 

"      females   2,51 1 

Black  males   2,963 

"        females    958 

Total  committed,  1905   ,  24,052 

discharged,    1905    23,957 

AT  HOLMESBURG  THERE   WERE   RECEIVED   DURING    1905. 

White  males 652 

Black      "        286    938 

! 

THERE   WERE  DISCHARGED   DURING  THE   SAME   PERIOD. 

White  males   529 

Black      "         278    857 


It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  report  that 
the  Philadelphia  County  Prison  still  keeps  up  its  record  as  a 
well  managed  prison.  The  Convict  department  at  Holmesburg 
being  comparatively  new,  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  County 
Prisons  in  the  United  States.  It  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  funds  are  not  provided  by  the  City  Coun- 
cils to  add  more  corridors  so  that  all  shall  be  kept  absolutely 
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separate  as  the  law  requires.  The  Board  of  Inspectors  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the 
prison  is  kept.  Our  Worthy  President,  George  W.  Hall,  one 
of  the  Inspectors  is  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  takes  an  active 
interest  in  its  affairs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  there  is  a 
large  field  for  active  work  for  our  agent  and  members  of  the 
Acting  Committee. 

Frederick  J.  Pooley,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society 
and  Agent  for  the  County  Prison  is  doing  a  wonderful  work 
among  the  prisoners.  He  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  the  good 
of  the  unfortunate  ones  who  get  into  trouble.  He  visits  the 
prison  at  loth  and  Reed  Streets,  or  at  Holmesburg  five  days  in 
the  week.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  splendid  work  he 
is  doing.  A  thorough  Christian  gentleman,  he  is  concerned  not 
only  to  aid  men  in  temporal  things,  but  to  point  them  to  the 
better  way  which  will  keep  them  out  of  trouble.  He  has  been 
instrumental  in  having  cases  brought  to  a  speedy  trial,  and  in 
many  ways  looked  after  and  cared  for  the  interests  of  those 
awaiting  trial.  There  have  been  many  cases  in  which  the  hus- 
band had  been  arrested  through  some  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  wife;  he  has  taken  such  cases  in  hand  and  been  the 
means  of  their  being  reconciled  to  each  other  and  getting  dis- 
charges for  the  husbands.  He  has  been  truly  a  ministering 
angel  in  these  respects.  A  few  cases  may  be  mentioned : 

A  young  man  told  him  about  his  mother  in  New  York, 
who  did  not  know  where  her  son  was.  She  was  written  to  and 
the  son  was  sent  home  after  an  absence  of  two  years.  Mother 
made  happy.  Returning  prodigal  happy. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  boy  who  came  from  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.  with  a  circus.  His  father  was  written  to,  who  sent 
the  money  for  his  son  to  come  home. 

Two  men  he  had  met  with,  who  told  that  his  visits  had 
been  much  appreciated,  and  had  helped  to  make  them  better 
men.  One  said  he  was  in  business  for  himself  as  a  house 
painter,  the  other  was  filling  the  position  as  a  bookkeeper,  both 
were  changed  men. 

The  lady  members  of  the  Acting  Committee  are  doing  a 
most  faithful  Christian  work  among  the  women,  and  many 
leave  the  Penitentiary  better  for  their  incarceration.  It  may 
be  borne  in  mind  that  only  the  most  hardened  and  incorrigible 
cases  are  sent  to  the  Penitentiary,  those  convicted  of  smaller 
crimes  are  committed  to  the  County  Prisons. 

The  Associated  Committee  of  Women  on  Police  Matrons 
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meet  monthly  with  three  representatives  each  from  a  number 
of  the  Charitable  Associations  of  this  city.  Mrs.  P.  W.  Law- 
rence, Dr.  Emily  J.  Ingram  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Stillwell  represent 
the  Prison  Society  on  this  committee. 

The  following  is  the  report  for  1905  : 

WOMEN. 

•  Disposed. 

Women    under   care    9,203  Sent  home  or  to  Charitable 

Arrested  8,558               Institutions    626 

Lost  or  seeking  shelter  ...  645            Reformation    36 

Mothers    2,663  House     of     Correction     or 

Intoxicated  . 3,355                County    Prison  „ 5,675 

White    7,334 

Black    1,869 

NATIONALITY. 
American 6,519  Foreign    2,684 

CHILDREN. 

Disposed. 

Total  under  care    6,372  Sent   home    3,220 

Arrested 3,338  Society  S.  P.  C.  C.   531 

Lost  or  run  away   2,492  Children's  Aid  Society     ....       65 

Brought  by  parents    542  Reformation    397 

Juvenile   Court    159 

CHESTER   COUNTY  PRISON. 

William  Scattergood,  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspec- 
tors of  the  Chester  County  Prison,  and  a  member  of  the  Acting 
Committee  makes  weekly  visits  to  that  prison.  It  is  well  man- 
aged and  is  considered  one  of  the  model  prisons  of  the  country. 


OTHER  COUNTY  PRISONS. 

Deborah  C.  Leeds  visits  the  County  Jail  at  Media  and 
makes  frequent  addresses  to  the  inmates. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Gormley,  Superintendent  of  the  Prison  and 
Jail  department  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  also  a  member  of  our 
Acting  Committee,  by  which  she  is  an  official  visitor  to  all  the 
Penitentiaries,  County  Jails,  and  all  other  Reformatories  in 
this  Commonwealth. 

We  are  much  favored  to  have  such  a  person  from  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  Interesting  letters  are  received 
from  her,  and  she  is  earnestly  concerned  for  the  salvation  of 
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souls.  During  the  past  year  she  has  visited  and  talked  with 
a  large  number  of  prisoners  at  cell  doors,  in  cells  and  spoken 
often  to  those  congregated  together.  She  has  distributed 
Bibles  in  different  languages,  66;  Testaments,  30.  Emphasized 
Gospels,  140;  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  12;  Wall  Texts,  300; 
Books  of  D.  L.  Moody,  208;  Magazines,  360;  Papers,  1,760; 
Pages  of  Literature,  13,902. 

A  few  cases  may  be  mentioned : 

Letters  from  two  women  who  were  in  the  Penitentiary — 
one  a  murderess,  the  other  a  thief.  When  released,  one  went 
East,  the  other  West  to  shun  their  evil  companions.  Both 
write  that  they  are  regular  in  their  service,  earning  a  com- 
petence. Are  determined  to  live  better  lives.  Received  many 
letters  from  those  who  have  been  in  prison,  who  have  received 
a  blessing,  telling  her  they  now  had  an  entirely  new  view  of 
the  Christian  life.  The  number  of  conversions,  the  Chaplain 
says,  are  quite  equal  to  those  in  the  average  Church.  Many 
are  stimulated  to  prayer ;  some  have  a  desire  to  know  about  the 
Holy  Spirit.  One  poor  seeker  said,  "This  is  a  better  medicine 
than  I  ever  took  from  a  bottle."  Another  says,  "I  have  cast 
all  my  care  upon  Him,  and  he  does  care  for  me  according  to 
promise."  So  the  good  work  goes  on.  Bless  his  holy  name. 

THE  JUVENILE  COURT  AND  PROBATION  SYSTEM.      WHAT  IT  HAS 
DONE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  PROBATION  OFFICERS. 
MAY  I,  IOXH  TO  MAY  31,   1905. 


Total   number   of  cases 1,044 

Children  on  probation  May  3ist 608 

Sent  to  Country  Homes 70 

Sent  to  House  of  Refuge 100 

Sent  to  Protectory 89 

Visits  made  to  children  and  parents  by  probation  officers 18,818 

Probation  unsuccessful  and  returned  to  court 26 

HOW  IT  PROTECTS  CHILDREN. 

The  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  confinement  of  children  in 
jails  or  police  stations :  to  provide  a  separate  time  and  place  for 
the  consideration  of  children's  cases,  and  to  separate  them 
absolutely  from  contact  with  criminals,  and  to  provide  through 
the  probation  officers  such  encouragement  and  help  as  young 
offenders  need  before  resorting  to  sterner  measures.  This 
system  gives  to  children's  cases  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
a  Judge  whose  purpose  it  is  to  do  what  is  the  best  thing  for  each 
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child's  future.    There  are  some  very  interesting  cases  in  their 
report,  but  space  forbids  mentioning  them. 

HOPE    HALL,    NEW    YORK.      UNDER   THE   CARE   OF    BALLINGTON 

BOOTH. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  sent  a  number  of  discharged 
prisoners  to  her,  where  they  always  receive  a  warm  welcome. 
She  has  been  very  successful  in  obtaining  for  them  good  sit- 
uations after  they  have  been  with  her  long  enough  to  establish 
a  reputation  for  good  conduct. 

GALILEE  MISSION  FOR  MEN. 

To  this  place  under  the  care  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
City  Mission,  F.  J.  Pooley  and  myself  send  hundreds  of  men 
during  the  year  for  meals  and  lodging;  sometimes  a  week's 
board  until  they  can  obtain  a  situation. 

HOWARD  HOME  FOR  WOMEN. 

This  institution  receives  women  prisoners  on  their  dis- 
charge, where  they  are  required  to  remain  for  a  period  not  less 
than  six  months.  They  are  taught  house  work,  laundry,  etc., 
and  are  under  good  Christian  influence. 

HOME  OF  INDUSTRY. 

This  Home  extends  a  helping  hand  to  ex-convicts,  pro- 
vides shelter,  food,  and  gives  employment  to  them  in  making 
brooms  for  which  they  receive  a  compensation.  They  are 
under  good  Christian  influence,  and  thus  it  endeavors  to  place 
them  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  and  encourage  them  to  lead 
a  proper  life.  I  paid  a  visit  there  lately  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  arrangements.  I  met  many  who  had  been  released 
from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  All  seemed  well  contented 
and  appeared  to  be  desirous  of  leading  better  lives. 

The  Home  is  under  the  care  of  Frank  H.  Starr,  who  is 
well  adapted  for  the  position  as  Superintendent.  He  has  been 
very  successful  in  obtaining  situations  for  those  who  really 
desire  to  have  work. 

DOOR  OF  BLESSING. 

The  object  of  the  Door  of  Blessing  is  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary home  and  employment  for  homeless  women  who  have 
been  discharged  from  prison  and  desire  to  begin  a  new  life. 
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None  but  ex-convicts  are  taken  there.  It  is  a  private,  non- 
sectarian  institution.  A  service  of  prayer  and  praise  is  held 
morning  and  evening.  Mrs.  Horace  Fassett,  who  visits  the 
women  at  the  County  Prison  and  Eastern  Penitentiary  has  this 
under  her  special  care.  It  was  entirely  through  her  influence 
and  exertions  that  it  was  established.  She  sends  me  this  report 
for  the  past  year  : 

"  'The  Door  of  Blessing'  is  going  on  steadily  and  doing 
good  work  under  its  efficient  Matron,  Mrs.  G.  Brown,  who  is 
everything  the  Managers  could  desire.  During  the  year  22 
women  and  3  babies  have  been  sent  there  from  the  County 
Prison,  and  about  12  taken  by  Mrs.  Brown  from  the  House  of 
Correction.  Situations  have  been  found  in  the  country  for  all 
of  them,  and  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  women  are  still  in 
their  places.  The  Managers  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  work." 

I  desire  to  remind  our  friends  that  the  Legislature  makes 
no  provision  for  clothing  for  the  prisoners  on  their  discharge. 
This  is  done  entirely  by  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society.  Our 
income  is  small,  and  we  have  therefore  to  depend  on  our 
donors  to  aid  us.  We  thank  them  for  their  generous  contribu- 
tions and  trust  that  they  will  renew  and  ask  others  to  join  them 
in  this  important  work. 

Conscious  of  my  own  inability  to  accomplish  any  good 
work  without  Divine  help,  I  have  earnestly  sought  for  that 
wisdom  and  discretion  which  only  cometh  from  the  Lord. 
With  sincere  desires  that  I  may  be  a  humble  instrument  in  His 
hands  in  winning  souls  unto  Christ,  this  report  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 
General  Secretary. 
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WESTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

(From  the  Biennial  Report,  1905.) 

The  Penitentiary,  like  the  Eastern,  formerly  organized 
under  the  separate  system  without  work,  was  soon  permitted 
to  be  changed  to  the  congregate  system  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Inspectors,  and  while  the  State  limits  the  employment 
of  its  inmates;  the  income  from  its  employment  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mats,  hosiery,  shoes,  brooms,  weaving,  etc.,  it  pays 
about  one-fifth  of  its  expenses. 

The  population  January  i,  1903  was 710 

Received  during  the  year  385 

Discharged  during  the  year  247 

Population  January  I,  1904  848 

Received  during  the  year  , . .  . .  402 

Discharged  during  the  year  327 

Population  January  i,  1905 923 

The  Warden  and  Chaplain  as  well  as  the  thoughtful  people 
of  the  State  are  asking  the  Legislature  to  enact  the  "Indeter- 
minate Sentence  Law,  with  its  added  Parole  system  of  release." 

INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS. 

BUDAPEST,    1905. 

There  were  335  members  of  the  Congress,  12  represen- 
tatives from  the  United  States,  181  registered  speakers,  repre- 
senting 28  different  governments  and  82  official  delegates. 

In  Section     I  there  were  32  papers  submitted. 
11        U        "        "     58      " 

"      III        "        "     25      " 

"       IV        "        "     44      " 

The  matters  discussed  were  the  following  questions : 
SECTION  I.     PENAL  LEGISLATION. 

No.  i.  (a)  For  what  offence  should  a  fine  be  imposed 
as  additional  punishment?  (b)  What  rule  should  govern  the 
seizure  of  the  goods  of  one  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  and  to 
suffer  imprisonment  also? 

No.  2.  What  constitutes  the  crime  of  swindling? 

No.  3.  Should  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods  be  considered 
as  a  distinct  offence,  or  as  an  act  of  complicity  ? 

No.  4.  Have  the  results  of  the  jury  system  been  such  as 
to  give  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  reforms? 

SECTION  II.     PENITENTIARY  QUESTIONS. 

No.  i.  How  could  a  moral  classification  of  convicts  best 
effect,  and  what  would  be  the  results  from  such  classification? 
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No.  2.  Should  prisoners  before  trial,  or  those  charged 
with  a  second  offence  be  obliged  to  work,  when  the  former  con- 
viction involved  a  deprivation  of  liberty? 

No.  3.  According  to  what  rules,  in  what  instances,  and  on 
what  basis,  should  indemnity  be  allowed  prisoners  or  their 
families  because  of  accidents  sustained  during  penal  labor? 

Xo.  4.  (a)  Is  it  necessary  to  establish  houses  of  detention 
specially  appropriate  for  persons  morally  responsible?  (b) 
Confirmed  drunkards? 

Xo.  5.  What  regulations  should  govern  the  occupation  of 
those  put  to  work,  in  the  fields  or  on  public  works  in  the  open 
air? 

SECTION  III.     PREVENTIVE  MEANS. 

Xo.  i.  (a)  In  the  different  countries,  what  is  the  recog- 
nized influence  of  alcoholism  on  crime?  (b)  What  special 
method  is  it  expedient  to  employ  combatting  alcoholism  among 
convicts  in  general? 

No.  2.  What  are  the  methods  of  preventing  and  treating 
tubercular  diseases  and  of  avoiding  their  spread  in  penal  insti- 
tutions of  all  kinds? 

Xo.  3.  Fixing  the  limit  of  the  government  right  of  inter- 
vention in  charitable  enterprises  ? 

SECTION  IV.     QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO  MINORS. 

Xo.  i.  (a)  Should  the  State  take  measures  to  protect  the 
children  of  convicts?  (b)  What  measures  would  be  most 
effective  for  this  purpose. 

Xo.  2.  Should  institutions  be  established  for  the  observ- 
ance of  young  offenders,  depraved  children,  or  those  morally 
neglected?  If  so,  how  should  they  be  organized? 

No.  3.  The  laws  of  certain  States  providing  imprisonment 
for  a  certain  class  of  convicts  under  age,  what  should  govern 
in  such  cases? 

No.  4.  What  means,  besides  the  ordinary  one  of  educa- 
tion would  be  most  valuable  in  saving  children  morally  neglec- 
ted, and  in  reforming  vicious  ones  who  have  not  yet  committed 
any  punishable  offence? 

All  the  papers  and  most  of  the  addresses  and  discussions 
were  in  the  French  language.  In  October,  1910,  when  the 
Congress  meets  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  it  will  be  all  in  English, 
and  our  distinguished  Commissioner,  the  Honorable  Samuel 
J.  Barrows,  LL.  D.,  will  be  the  President. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS. 

LINCOLN,  NEB.,  OCTOBER  21-26,  1905. 

The  National  Prison  Association,  convened  in  its  Annual 
Congress  in  the.  City  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  the  evening  of 
October  2ist,  1905.  There  was  a  large  delegation  from  twenty- 
seven  States  and  Territories  and  Canada. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Congress  was  held  in  St.  Paul's 
M.  E.  Church,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Committee,  Judge  M.  B.  Reese.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  J.  E.  Tuttle,  D.  D. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA. 
BY  GOVERNOR  JOHN  H.  MICKEY. 

"It  becomes  my  very  pleasant  duty  to  bid  this  distin- 
guished body  a  cordial  welcome  to  Nebraska.  We  want  you 
to  feel  that  you  are  among  friends  and  kindred  spirits.  I  feel 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  law  and  the 
rules  of  organized  society  is  nowhere  more  pronounced  than 
in  this  state.  Our  people  believe  in  law  and  in  adequate  punish- 
ment for  crime. 

"We  have  grown  to  be  a  great  commonwealth.  Our  pro- 
gress has  been  rapid,  exceeding  the  most  ardent  expectations 
of  the  pioneers.  It  is  less  than  two-score  years  since  we  were 
admitted  to  statehood,  and  yet  in  material  prosperity  we  rank 
ahead  of  many  of  the  older  states,  while  in  educational  matters 
we  feel  that  we  are  second  to  none.  We  have  the  smallest  per 
cent,  of  illiteracy  of  any  state  in  the  union,  and  I  believe  we 
have  the  least  number  of  inmates  in  our  penal  institutions, 
according  to  our  population. 

"I  don't  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  education 
is  a  safe  and  sure  index  to  morality,  for  many  of  our  worst 
criminals  are  highly  educated.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  ten- 
dency of  all  education,  imparted  along  correct  lines,  is  toward 
the  suppression  of  crime. 

"The  seed  we  sow  will  inevitably  produce  some  kind  of 
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crop,  and  it  behooves  every  member  of  the  body  politic  to  sow 
wi>ely  and  cultivate  persistently,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be 
steady  improvement  inward  the  ideal  in  society  and  in  govern- 
ment. 

"It  is  an  old  saying  that  'an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  cure.'  The  prevention  of  crime  is  one  of  the 
great  demands  of  civilization.  This  is  a  matter  which  we  try 
to  control  in  the  main  by  the  aid  of  bolts,  bars,  and  the  exercise 
of  force.  But  a  still  greater  demand,  in  fact,  paramount  to  all 
•  >thers,  is  for  the  eradication  of  the  desire  to  commit  crime — the 
instilling  in  the  mind  universal  of  an  inherent  love  for  law  and 
order,  and  this  is  a  process  of  education.  It  is  our  duty  to  do 
our  best,  individually  and  collectively,  to  lift  up  the  fallen,  and, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  restore  to  good  citizenship  those  who  have 
strayed  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  sobriety.  Law  enforce- 
ment is  a  prime  requisite,  and  there  should  be  no  negligence 
or  disposition  to  cater  to  maudlin  sentiment  along  this  line. 

JUDICIARY  REMISS. 

"My  experience  as  an  executive  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
our  judiciary  branch  of  government  is  often  remiss  in  dealing 
out  justice  in  the  trial  of  offenders  of  the  law.  Judges  should 
be  as  firm  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  in  passing  upon  questions 
vital  to  the  established  rights  of  society,  making  such  con- 
cessions to  mercy  as  can  be  made  with  absolute  safety  to  the 
interests  involved.  There  should  be  no  surrender  of  founda- 
tion principles.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  many  instances  mere 
technicalities  are  allowed  to  enter  into  the  defense,  and  justice 
is  defeated.  I  am  told  that  in  Japan  defaulters  suffer  the  pen- 
alty of  death.  Such  a  drastic  law  could  not  be  tolerated  in  an 
enlightened  country,  and  yet  there  should  be  a  certainty  of 
punishment  for  the  criminal.  I  believe  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ment is  a  greater  deterrent  of  crime  than  the  severity  of  the 
penalty.  Too  much  sentimentalism  is  the  bane  of  the  courts 
and  of  every  official  who  has  to  deal  with  the  criminal  class. 

"In  my  judgment  a  great  step  forward  in  the  eradication 
of  crime  would  be  taken  if  our  penal  institutions  were  better 
prepared  to  teach  inmates  some  good  trade.  A  discharged 
prisoner  who  has  learned  a  trade  that  will  command  a  good 
wage  is  more  than  likely  to  follow  it,  instead  of  returning  to 
the  haunts  of  vice." 

The  address  of  Francis  H.  Brown,  Mayor  of  Lincoln,  was 
very  brief: 
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"We  are  proud  of  our  city  and  I  am  especially  so,"  he 
declared.  "Lincoln  is  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  agricultural 
country  on  earth,  there  is  not  a  dollar  of  floating  indebtedness 
against  the  city,  our  people  are  happy  and  prosperous,  there 
are  more  people  who  own  their  own  homes  in  Lincoln,  I  believe, 
than  in  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the  country.  We  like  our 
climate,  our  institutions,  our  broad  streets;  in  fact,  we  are 
pleased  with  ourselves.  To  all  these  advantages  which  we 
enjoy,  we  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome." 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

BY  GENERAL  R.  BRINKERHOFF,   MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 
RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

General  R.  Brinkeroff,  of  Mansfield,  O.,  responding  to  the 
address  of  welcome,  gave  a  retrospective  view  of  the  history 
of  the  national  prison  congress,  now  in  twenty-second  annual 
session.  He  said  in  part : 

"The  association  had  its  origin  mainly  in  the  efforts  of 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  secretary  of  the  board  of  state  charities  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  by  whose  influence  a  conference  of 
those  interested  in  prison  subjects  was  convened  at  Cincinnati 
on  October  12,  1870.  This  was  a  notable  meeting  in  many  ways, 
and  had  representatives  from  twenty-five  different  states.  Its 
papers  and  discussions  were  very  valuable  and  were  published 
in  a  volume  and  widely  circulated.  Of  the  delegates  at  this 
congress  seven  are  still  alive  and  active,  and  have  been  with  us 
almost  every  year  since  the  reorganization  of  the  congress  in 
1883,  and  still  remain  a  power  for  good.  They  are  Captain 
Edward  S.  Wright  and  Rev.  John  L.  Milligan,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rev.  Fred  H.  Wines,  of  Illinois,  Peter  Caldwell,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Charles  E.  Felton,  of  Chicago,  Hon.  Frank  B.  Sanborn, 
of  Massachusetts  and  Z.  R.  Brockway,  then  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  now  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  he  organized  the  New  York 
state  reformatory  in  1876  and  remained  at  its  head  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

"At  Cincinnati  the  congress  was  duly  organized  as  'The 
National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States,'  and  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  then  governor  of  Ohio,  was  made  its  president. 
In  1871  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  and 
subsequently  convened  three  other  meetings,  viz. :  in  1872, 
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1X74,  and  1X77,  and  then  upon  the  death  <>f  Dr.  Wines,  its 
originator  and  secretary,  it  also  ceased  to  exist. 

"The  importance  <>f  the  o  ingress  was  so  evident  that  the 
remnants  of  the  old  organization,  with  a  few  new  elements, 
were  gathered  together  at  Saratoga,  on  September  7,  1883,  and 
a  new  organization  effected,  and  annual  meetings  have  been 
held  ever  since. 

"As  stated  in  its  annual  report  for  1884,  the  national 
prisi  >n  association  grew  out  of  pressing  needs  of  the  time.  Prob- 
lems in  crime  treatment  were  arising  with  which  neither  the 
authorities  nor  the  social  leaders  of  any  single  state  were  com- 
petent to  deal.  Each  state  was  treating  crime  in  its  own  way, 
and  the  methods  of  one  state,  however  good  or  bad,  were  often 
at  variance  with  the  methods  of  the  state  adjoining  it.  Re- 
ft inns  were  needed,  and  were  in  a  vague  way  felt  to  be  needed, 
but  exactly  what  these  needed  reforms  were,  and  how  they 
could  be  brought  about,  the  public  had  but  little  conception. 
Legislators  blindly  clung  to  old  methods  of  crime  treatment, 
because  there  was  nowhere  a  center  of  information,  as  to  better 
methods.  There  were  no  facilities  for  gathering  information, 
for  comparing  results,  no  organization  to  direct  inquiry  or  to 
circulate  information ;  nothing  to  bind  the  different  sections  of 
the  country  into  a  united  effort  for  the  repression  of  a  common 
menace. 

EARLY  AID  SOCIETIES. 

"A  few  of  the  states  had  prisoners'  aid  association  and 
in  an  independent  and  small  way,  did  some  good  by  aiding  a 
few  discharged  prisoners  who  wished  to  turn  to  honest  lives. 
Penology  was  then  no  more  than  a  small  philanthrophy ;  it  had 
not  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  social  science.  In  every  state 
there  were  men  who  saw  the  growth  of  the  criminal  class  with 
apprehension  and  were  doing  their  utmost  to  find  out  wise 
methods  of  meeting  the  danger,  but  they  felt  the  weakness  that 
comes  of  isolation.  Hence,  when  there  was  a  proposition  to 
form  a  national  prison  association  it  met  a  hearty  response  from 
a  small  but  earnest  group  of  men  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  hence  upon  its  reorganization  it  became  a  permanent 
center  of  power  and  influence,  and  every  year  the  penologists 
have  met  together  to  compare  experiences  and  report  progress. 

"It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  attend  every  one  of  these 
meetings  and  every  general  session,  so  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, and  therefore  have  definite  opinions  as  to  their  results  and 
influence. 
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PLACES  OF  MEETING. 

"As  already  stated,  the  first  meeting  of  the  reorganized 
association  was  held  at  Saratoga  in  1883,  where  Gen.  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  was  elected  president  and  thereafter  was  an- 
nually re-elected  for  ten  years.  Succeeding  congresses  in  their 
order  were  held  as  follows : 

1884— Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  September  6-10. 

1885— Detroit,  Mich.,  October  17-21. 

1886— Atlanta,   Ga.,  November  6-12. 

1887— Toronto,  Can.,  September  10-15. 

1888— Boston,  Mass.,  July  14-19. 

!88g — Nashville,  Tenn.,  November  16-20. 

1890 — Cincinnati,  O.,  September  25-30. 

!89i — Pittsburg,  Pa.,  October  10-14. 

1892 — Baltimore,  Md.,  June  7-10. 

1893— Chicago,  111.,  June  7-10. 

1894 — St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  16-20. 

1895 — Denver,  Col.,  September  14-18. 

1896 — Milwaukee,  Wis.,  September  26-30. 

1897— Austin,  Tex.,  December  2-6. 

1898 — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  15-20. 

1899 — Adjourned  Congress  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  21-24. 

1899 — Hartford,  Conn.,  September  23-27. 

1900 — Cleveland,  O.,  September  22-26. 

1901 — Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  9-13. 

1902 — Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  13-17. 

1903 — Louisville,  Ky.,  October  3-8. 

1904 — Quincy,  111.,  October  15-19. 

"Of  these  it  will  be  noticed  five  were  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
seven  in  the  middle  states,  three  west  of  the  Mississippi,  five 
in  the  south  and  one  in  Canada,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  con- 
gress was  widely  extended  and  progress  in  dealing  with  the 
criminal  classes  is  visible  wherever  it  went. 

"To  the  cursory  visitor  coming  in  from  time  to  time  to 
listen  to  the  discussion  of  the  congress,  it  may  have  seemed  that 
there  was  little  unity  of  faith  among  its  members ;  and  hearing 
them  refuse  to  pass  any  resolutions  endorsing  any  special  pro- 
positions pertaining  to  penology,  he  may  have  concluded  that 
the  congress  had  no  convictions  upon  which  we  are  agreed. 
This  however  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  The  national  prison 
congress  does  not  meet  to  formulate  penological  dogmas,  but 
to  exchange  experiences  and  consider  remedies.  We  consider 
all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  believing  that 
the  evolution  of  time  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  deter- 
mine better  than  resolutions  what  is  enduring  and  true.  Still 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  conclude  that  the  congress  does  not 
believe  anything,  on  the  contrary  it  would  be  easy  to  formulate 
a  creed  of  more  than  thirty-nine  articles  upon  which  we  are 
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an  absolute  unit  in  our  convictions ;  but  so  long  as  human  con- 
clusions are  fallible,  we  desire  to  keep  ourselves  in  a  position 
of  perfect  freedom  to  adopt  any  modifications  that  time  may 
bring  to  our  knowledge. 

CREED  OF  REFORMERS. 

"To  one  familiar  to  the  sessions  of  the  congress  since  its 
organization,  it  is  easy  to  indicate  what  its  convictions  are,  and 
I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  them.  Take  for  example  'the  moral 
and  religious  care  of  prisoners/  the  members  of  the  congress 
believe  in  both  with  absolute  unanimity.  They  know  that 
prison  reform  as  now  understood  in  the  world,  is  the  outgrowth 
of  Christianity,  as  certainly  as  the  oak  is  the  outgrowth  of  an 
acorn,  and  that  all  future  growth  and  progress  must  be  rooted 
in  the  teachings  of  the  divine  Nazarene.  They  must  differ  as 
to  the  ways  and  means  of  bringing  these  precepts  to  bear  upon 
prisoners,  but  as  to  its  necessity  there  is  no  question. 

"So  with  education  in  all  its  lines,  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  necessity,  and  they  believe  that  under  its 
influence  the  time  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  a  large  majority 
of  prisoners  within  the  formative  period  of  life  may  be 
returned  to  liberty  and  law  abiding  and  self  supporting  citizens. 

PRISON  LABOR. 

"So  again  upon  the  subject  of  prison  labor  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  among  us  as  to  its  necessity.  Without  it 
there  can  be  no  proper  discipline,  or  progress,  or  reformation, 
or  intelligent  prison  administration.  We  believe  also  that 
prison  labor  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  free  labor,  either  in 
the  price  of  product  or  wages.  How  can  it  have  when  the 
product  of  convict  labor  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
free  labor  is  some  industries,  is  less  than  2  per  cent.,  and  the 
total  product  of  convict  labor  as  compared  with  the  total  prod- 
uct of  free  labor  is  only  fifty-four  one  hundredths  of  i  per  cent. 
As  to  the  system  of  labor,  there  is  doubtless  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  us,  but  that  is  only  a  matter  of  detail,  to  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
prison  is  built,  and  the  class  of  prisoners  to  be  employed.  In 
Ohio,  where  we  are  grading  our  prisoners  so  as  to  have  life 
prisoners  and  incorrigibles  in  one  prison,  and  young  men  under 
thirty,  convicted  of  their  first  offense,  in  another,  we  are  inclined 
to  adopt  for  the  first  prison  that  system  that  will  make  the  most 
money  for  the  state,  and  in  the  second  whatever  system  will 
most  conduce  to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 
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"In  our  reformatory  for  boys,  and  in  our  reformatory  for 
girls  we  consider  the  question  the  same  as  in  our  common 
schools,  no  more  and  no  less.  In  the  matter  of  prison  labor, 
however,  we  are  satisfied  that  more  depends  upon  the  efficiency 
of  administration  than  upon  the  system  adopted.  Under  an 
inefficient  partisan  administration  where  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoner  has  no  place,  the  contract  system  is  undoubtedly  the 
best,  for  it  will  make  money  without  any  risk;  but  if  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoner  is  to  be  the  main  object,  then  some 
other  system  must  be  adopted,  and  trained  officers  and  a  civil 
service  administration  is  a  necessity. 

INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE. 

"In  the  matter  of  indeterminate  sentence,  the  national 
prison  congress  is  steadily  and  surely  growing  up  to  the  con- 
viction of  its  absolute  necessity  if  any  great  progress  is  to  be 
made  in  the  reformation  of  criminals.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  conviction  has  already  been  reached,  so 
far  at  least  as  relates  to  sentences  of  young  men  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  convicted  of  their  first  offense.  It  believes  also 
that  prisoners  who  have  indicated  by  a  third  conviction  that 
they  are  incorrigibly  criminal,  should  be  sentenced  for  life,  and 
should  not  be  paroled,  at  least  till  they  have  served  the  maxi- 
mum period  fixed  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  they  have  been 
convicted.  I  am  very  sure  also  that  we  are  absolutely  unani- 
mous in  the  belief  that  partisan  politics  should  be  entirely  elim- 
inated from  all  penal  and  charitable  institutions. 

"In  the  matter  of  city  and  county  jails  the  national  con- 
gress has  never  had  but  one  opinion,  and  its  belief  is  that  the 
average  American  jail  is  an  offense  against  God  and  humanity 
and  that  no  large  reduction  in  checking  the  rising  tide  of  crime 
can  be  had  until  it  is  abolished.  We  believe  there  is  but  one 
efficient  remedy,  and  that  it  is  the  absolute  separation  of  pris- 
oners, so  that  no  prisoner  shall  come  in  contract  with  any  other 
prisoner.  In  Ohio  we  are  building  all  our  new  jails  to  secure 
this  result.  We  believe  also  that  the  county  jail  should  be 
solely  a  place  of  detention  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  who 
upon  conviction  should  be  sent  to  prison  or  workhouses.  This 
list  of  discussions  and  conclusions  by  the  prison  congress  should 
be  largely  extended,  but  time  will  not  permit,  but  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  subjects  considered  and  desiring  further  informa- 
tion, we  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend  its  sessions  with 
the  assurance  of  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  who  may  come." 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION,  HON.  ALBERT  GARVIN, 
WARDEN,  WETHERSFIELD,  CONN. 

President  Garvin's  address,  entitled,  "Two  Partial  Fail- 
ures in  Prison  Reform/'in  full  was  as  follows : 

"To  this  fine  municipality  of  the  middle  west,  the  national 
prison  association  is  deeply  indebted,  and  for  this  welcome, 
characteristically  cordial,  the  congress  is  genuinely  grateful 
to  city  and  state. 

"Appreciating  the  fact  that  the  purposes  of  this  organiza-, 
tion  are  both  critical  and  constructive  and  that  defects  must 
be  clearly  recognized  before  the  remedy  may  be  applied,  I  ven- 
ture briefly  to  discuss  the  partial  failure  in  the  administration 
of  two  prison  reform  policies. 

THE  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE. 

"The  subject  to  which  I  desire  to  allude  first  is  the  inde- 
terminate-sentence system.  It  is  idle  to  blink  the  fact  that, 
although  this  system  is  fundamentally  sound  and  inherently 
righteous,  the  results  of  its  practical  operation  fall  far  short 
of  the  reasonable  hopes  of  its  friends. 

"The  obstacles  which  are  encountered  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  reform  are  serious.  Judges  and  prosecuting  attorneys, 
sometimes  wedded  to  precedent  rather  than  to  progress,  are 
generally  hostile  to  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
and  are  not  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  methods  in  which 
it  is  based  and  which  it  seeks  to  apply.  Moreover,  legislatures 
are  frequently  timid  about  enacting  logical  indeterminate- 
sentence  laws,  and  consequently  much  of  the  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  too  restricted  to  permit  the  reform  to  operate  on  lib- 
eral lines.  In  only  one  state,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  lim- 
itations of  the  sentence  determined  by  the  statute ;  in  all  other 
states  where  the  system  has  been  established  the  minimum  and 
maximum  terms,  are  under  various  restrictions,  fixed  in  the 
discretion  of  the  courts. 

"Having  to  contend  with  hesitant  legislatures  and  with 
an  unsympathetic  judiciary,  the  operation  of  the  indeterminate- 
sentence  system  is  naturally  far  from  satisfactory.  In  repeated 
cases  the  interval  between  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  and 
the  maximum  terms  of  the  sentence  is  so  short  that  no  adequate 
opportunity  to  work  out  the  principle  and  to  give  the  policy  a 
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fair  test  is  provided.  Indeterminate  sentences  which  range 
from  a  year  to  fifteen  months  or  from  two  years  to  two  years 
and  a  day  are  not  infrequent  in  some  states.  Indefinite  in 
theory,  such  sentences  are  definite  in  substances.  They  nullify 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  narcotize  its  purposes  and  minimize  its 
usefulness. 

"With  the  co-operation  of  legislatures  and  of  courts  and 
with  the  exercise  of  sense  and  caution  on  the  part  of  parole 
boards,  the  indeterminate-sentence  system  is  capable  of  being 
supremely  valuable.  Without  those  essential  influences  it  is 
bound  to  be  only  partially  successful  at  the  best  and  wholly 
abortive  at  the  worst.  I  am  convinced  that  in  order  to  make 
the  system  really  useful  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  maximum 
and  minimum  sentences  automatically  fixed  by  statute.  The 
argument  which  is  employed  against  such  legislation  is  that 
under  it  no  inducement  is  offered  to  'an  accused  person  to  plead 
guilty  in  hope  of  getting  a  light  sentence  and  consequently  that 
the  expense  of  additional  trials,  with  perhaps  the  necessity  of 
more  judges,  is  imposed  on  the  commonwealth.  This  contention 
is  not  verified  by  the  logic  of  events  in  the  state  where  the  law 
determines  the  minimum  and  maximum  sentences,  and  even  if 
it  were  verified  the  dollar  mark,  important  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
only  feature  of  the  problem  that  is  entitled  to  consideration. 

"As  a  reformative  influence  on  the  convict,  as  an  agency 
of  social  protection  and  as  a  curb  on  the  habitual  offender  the 
indeterminate  sentence  has  great  potential  value,  but  the  regret- 
able  fact  that  only  a  few  possibilities  of  the  system  have  been 
achieved  must  be  faced.  Legislation  fashioned  in  broad  lines 
and  administration,  fashioned  on  sympathetic  lines  are  vital  to 
the  success  of  the  policy,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  my 
belief  that  the  definite  sentence  is  preferable  to  the  crude  and 
narrow  indeterminate-sentence  scheme  which  is  now  in  oper- 
ation in  various  states. 

STATE  REFORMATORIES. 

"The  other  topic  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  the  reforma- 
tory system.  Beginning  with  the  great  institution  started  at 
Elmira  in  1876,  twelve  states  have  established  reformatories  for 
young  adult  criminals. 

"Have  these  institutions  as  a  whole  redeemed  the  legiti- 
mate expectations  of  their  champions  ?  Candor  compels  a  reluc- 
tant negative.  Speaking  broadly,  their  success  has  been  small 
rather  than  sweeping,  partial  rather  than  pronounced.  Dis- 
claiming any  purpose  to  draw  a  wholesale  indictment,  I  hasten 
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to  say  that  in  individual  cases  a  considerable  measure  of  suc- 
cess has  been  attained,  but  the  painful  fact  that  only  a  fraction 
of  the  things  hoped  for  has  been  transformed  into  things  done 
is  hardly  open  to  successful  challenge. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?  Does  it  lie  in  the  system  of  commit- 
ments or  in  the  methods  of  administration?  In  both,  perhaps. 

'"In  order  to  achieve  large  results  it  is  essential  to  have 
the  population  of  a  reformatory  confined  to  offenders  who  are 
likely  to  be  responsive  to  reformatory  treatment.  Commit- 
ment to  reformatory  institutions  should  be  limited  to  first 
offenders.  Delinquents  who  have  previously  been  convicted 
of  serious  crime  should  certainly  be  excluded.  And  yet  in  a 
recent  report  of  a  famous  reformatory  it  is  stated  that  practi- 
cally 50  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  had  served  terms  in  jails,  work- 
houses, reformatories,  and  prisons.  In  at  least  one  reforma- 
tory I  have  seen  inmates  who  had  attained  the  Psalmist's 
allotted  life  limit  of  three  score  years  and  ten — an  age  far  be- 
yond that  at  which  reformatory  agencies  are  likely  to  prove 
effective.  Indeed,  a  recent  report  of  that  institution  showed 
not  less  than  nineteen  inmates  who  were  on  the  sunset  side  of 
seventy  years.  Moreover,  various  reformatories  lack  a  proper 
system  of  transfer  to  other  institutions  of  inmates  who  are 
shown  to  be  incorrigible  or  who  are  more  detrimental  to  the 
reformatory  than  the  reformatory  is  beneficial  to  them.  To 
many  state  reformatories  only  felons  are  admitted,  but  the 
wisdom  of  that  limitation  is  open  to  serious  doubt.  The  aver- 
age felon  was  first  a  misdemeanant,  and  the  manufacture  of 
felons  might  perhaps  be  cured  to  some  extent  by  the  applica- 
tion of  reformatory  methods  to  misdemeanants. 

"Under  present  conditions  of  administration,  some  reform- 
atories, apart  from  the  lower  average  age  of  the  inmates, 
are  little  different  from  regular  prisons.  Several  reformatories 
are  operated  on  a  basis  of  revenue  only,  or  nearly  so.  Indeed, 
I  am  told  of  a  few  instances  in  which  the  average  daily  earn- 
ings of  the  inmates  of  the  reformatory  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  convicts  of  the  state  prison  of  the  same  commonwealth. 
In  these  reformatories,  men  are  worked  on  piece-price  con- 
tracts, with  practically  no  other  view  than  income.  Not  more 
than  three  or  four  reformatory  institutions,  I  think,  have  estab- 
lished trade  schools,  with  revenue  as  a  secondary  consideration. 
These  conditions  indicate  that  in  several  states  the  true  spirit 
of  the  reformatory  policy  is  absent,  that  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  a  reformatory  is  either  perverted  or  only  dimly  recog- 
nized and  that  the  methods  of  administration  are  faulty. 
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"Again,  the  average  time  served  on  parole  by  the  inmates 
of  various  reformatories  prior  to  receiving  an  absolute  dis- 
charge is  reported  not  to  exceed  six  months.  That  period  is 
not  sufficiently  extended  to  demonstrate  the  purpose  and  ability 
of  the  prisoner  to  cast  off  his  anti-social  habits  and  to  lead  a 
law-abiding  life.  Insistance  on  exemplary  conduct  during -con- 
ditional release  is  essential,  and  the  adoption  of  rigorous  meas- 
ures to  secure  the  return  of  violators  of  the  terms  of  parole  can- 
not be  urged  too  strongly.  I  regret  to  say  that  only  four 
reformatories  have  taken  advantage  of  the  free  offer  of  the 
New  York  state  criminal  bureau  at  Albany  to  file  cards  of  Ber- 
tillion  measurements  and  have  furnished  the  data  which  will 
insure  the  delinquent's  identification  in  case  he  is  again  con- 
victed and  committed  to  another  penal  institution  in  which  the 
Bertillion  system  is  used.  The  bureau  at  Albany,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  Prison  Superintendent  Collins,  has  now  on  file 
75,000  cards  of  identification. 

"The  reformatory  principle  is  rational,  sensible,  and  help- 
ful. With  the  classes  of  persons  eligible  to  commitment  wisely 
restricted,  with  scientific  methods  of  administration  applied, 
wth  constant  and  intelligent  employment  provided,  and  with 
schools  of  trade  and  of  letters  in  operation,  reformatories  are 
certain  to  be  restraining  and  healing  agencies  of  large  value  in 
the  ethical  reconstruction  of  morally  under  vitalized  young  men. 
It  is  well  to  recognize  that  a  genuine  reformatory,  operated  on 
broad  and  basic  lines,  involves  substantial  expenditure  by  the 
state,  but  the  investment  is  reasonably  certain  to  yield  a  divi- 
dend of  social  betterment. 

CONCLUSION. 

"I  am  no  pessimist.  Nobody  who  has  noted  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  penal  administration  can  fail  to  be  an 
optimist.  There  is  a  saying  that  the  good  is  a  great  enemy 
of  the  best.  If  the  indeterminate-sentence  system  has  achieved 
good  it  hasn't  achieved  its  best.  If  reformatories  have  accom- 
plished good,  they  haven't  accomplished  their  best.  It  is  only 
by  taking  an  occasional  inventory  of  defects  that  faults  may  be 
corrected,  progress  promoted  and  the  best  results  attained." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  an  informal  reception  was  ten- 
dered the  delegates  in  the  parlors  of  the  Church,  with  music. 
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SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  22. 

MORNING. 

At  10.30  A.  M.  the  Congress  assembled  at  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  where  the  pastor,  Rev.  H.  C.  Swearingen, 
D.  D.,  preached  the  annual  sermon.  The  text  was  Acts  10 :  38. 
"Who  went  about  doing  good." 

"It  was  just  as  natural  for  Jesus  Christ  to  do  good  as  it 
is  for  flowers  to  bloom  and  birds  to  sing  and  the  sun  to  shine. 
He  did  good  because  He  was  good.  His  outward  beneficence 
was  the  spontaneous  expression  of  His  inward  benevolence, 
His  good  deeds  the  fruit  of  His  good  will. 

"In  Christ's  doing  good  is  revealed  one  of  the  secrets  of 
His  power  among  men.  He  has  earned  for  Himself  the  title 
of  "Great  Teacher,"  and  He  did  reveal  the  meaning  of  life, 
the  nature  of  God,  and  the  reach  of  human  destiny  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  an  authority  which  left  Him  out  of  all  comparison 
with  others  who  have  touched  these  great  themes;  but  noble 
sentiments  and  right  doctrines  of  themselves  would  never  have 
given  Him  the  ascendency  which  He  enjoys.  A  teacher  and  an 
idealist  may  excite  our  admiration  and  even  inspire  wthin  us 
those  higher  strivings  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  but  he  will 
scarcely  win  our  love.  Jesus  is  the  world's  Christ,  He  is  near 
to  us  and  we  trust  Him,  there  is  between  us  the  touch  of  per- 
sonal affection  because  He  put  His  message  into  concrete  form 
and  impressed  it  upon  us  through  the  medium  of  loving  exam- 
ple. He  taught  that  which  He  would  have  us  do  by  Himself 
doing  it.  His  career  is  epitomized  in  this  text,  "Who  went 
about  doing  good." 

i 

GOODNESS  THE  WATCHWORD. 

"Christ  was  not  concerned  about  greatness.  Goodness 
was  His  watchword ;  and  therein  lies  a  deep  philosophy  as  well 
as  the  way  to  a  priceless  blessing.  Christ  came  into  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  lifting  men  up,  of  giving  to  the  race  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  unity,  of  making  mankind  a  brotherhood, 
and  how  could  He  have  better  accomplished  these  great  ends? 
Greatness  is  a  separating  element.  It  draws  among  men  lines  of 
cleavage.  It  belongs  to  the  few ;  to  extend  it  widely  is  to  de- 
stroy it  by  reducing  it  to  commonness.  Greatness  is  a  useful  and 
an  important  social  factor,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  bond  of  brother- 
hood; it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  humanity.  Had 
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Christ's  superiority  been  due  merely  to  the  quality  of  His  mind 
or  the  firmness  of  His  will,  or  to  the  genius  for  organization,  the 
degree  of  His  preeminence  would  have  measured  the  distance 
between  Him  and  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  But  good- 
ness is  the  heritage  of  the  humble.  Goodness  is  possible  to  all, 
and  Christ  in  making  it  the  goal  of  life  has  brought  Himself 
near  to  the  whole  of  mankind.  By  it  He  has  made  Himself 
imitable.  Human  life  of  every  grade  has  been  dignified  and 
elevated  by  the  knowledge  that  His  excellencies  are  possible 
to  everyone.  And  this  brings  us  together.  It  puts  us  all  on 
one  platform.  The  varied  and  almost  measureless  differences 
in  natural  gifts  are  lost  in  the  sense  of  unity  begotten  by  this 
common  aim  and  common  possibility  which  Christ  has  set 
before  us.  The  purpose  to  do  good,  filling  all  hearts,  and 
revealing  Christ's  spiritual  kinship  with  all  men,  is  one  of  the 
bonds  necessary  to  the  realization  of  man's  brotherhood.  That 
Christ  sounded  this  note  is  but  another  instance  of  His  simple 
originality  and  of  His  power  to  touch  the  depths  of  life.  The 
spirit  of  the  world  makes  greatness  its  ideal,  and  the  few  to 
whom  it  is  possible  pursue  it  with  a  passion  which  consumes 
often  the  finer  elements  of  character;  but  the  spirit  of  Christ 
seeks  goodness.  The  distinction  is  a  vital  one,  for  therein  is 
uncovered  the  whole  vast  range  which  stretches  between  the 
kingdom  of  this  world  and  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"What  higher  witness  to  the  unifying  power  of  goodness 
and  to  its  noble  inspirations  could  be  asked  than  that  which  is 
furnished  by  the  organization  which  you  represent?  You  are 
banded  together  to  do  good  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  and 
your  efforts  show  that  you  regard  the  obligations  of  goodness 
as  opening  a  door  of  hope  not  only  to  yourselves  and  to  others 
who  are  in  the  walks  of  honorable  life,  but  also  to  the  morally 
delinquent  and  to  the  dangerous  wards  of  the  state.  You  set 
before  them  the  ideal  of  a  righteous  life  because  you  look  upon 
them  as  your  brothers  who  need  your  help  and  whose  pos- 
sibilities, under  God,  no  man  can  measure.  Underlying  the  work 
of  your  association  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  Christ's  program. 

"As  you  therefore  are  trying  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Him  'who  went  about  doing  good,'  may  it  not  be  profitable  to 
inquire  as  to  some  of  the  means  which  He  employed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end? 

"First  in  order,  and  by  no  means  least  in  importance,  was 
his  unfailing  faith  in  mankind.  No  one  ever  thought  so  well 
of  men.  When  the  weakness  and  unreliableness  of  human 
nature  have  caused  us  to  doubt,  or  when  its  faithlessness  has 
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dealt  us  a  blow  which  sends  us  reeling  to  the  verge  of  cyni- 
cism, how  refreshing  and  stimulating  it  is  to  turn  to  these  gos- 
pels and  note  the  bearing  of  Him  who  was  far  more  sensitive 
to  evil  than  any  of  us  possibly  can  be,  and  who  visited  upon  it 
His  unsparing  condemnation,  yet  still  believed  in  men  with  a 
faith  which  could  not  be  disturbed  by  the  basest  wickedness. 
Not  only  did  He  have  hope  of  mankind  in  general,  but  He 
taught  the  value  of  the  very  persons  whose  viciousness  had 
made  them  outcasts  from  society.  In  His  thought  the  image  of 
God  upon  the  nature  of  man  is  an  ineffaceable  impress,  and 
when  He  looks  upon  the  desolation  of  a  life  that  has  been 
wrecked  by  wickedness,  He  views  them  as  we  would  regard 
the  ruins  of  some  splendid  temple  in  the  broken  recesses  of 
which  are  concealed  priceless  treasures. 

FAITH  THE  FIRST  REQUISITE. 

"It  is  only  in  this  temper  that  anyone  can  do  good.  The 
first  requisite  for  helping  men  is  to  believe  in  them.  And  there 
are  in  them  so  much  ingratitude  and  unworthiness,  so  much 
downright  wrong,  that  unless  our  faith  in  them  be  deeply 
rooted  and  abiding,  we  shall  give  over  the  task  of  reclaiming 
them  before  we  have  well  begun.  It  was  only  such  an  uncon- 
querable faith  which  carried  Jesus  through  those  months  of 
growing  opposition,  through  the  sad  experience  of  rejection 
by  His  countrymen,  through  Gethsemane  with  its  sorrows 
and  calvary  with  its  shame,  and  left  Him  on  the  threshold  of 
death  at  men's  hands,  still  firm  in  His  confidence  that  they  were 
worth  saving  and  that  they  could  be  saved.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  He  has  won  the  hearts  of  the  world?  Millions  bow- 
ing at  His  feet  and  laying  before  Him  their  best  treasures 
are  the  justification  of  that  confidence  and  its  abundant 
reward. 

"Reverence  for  weak  and  ruined  manhood  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  Christian  attainments.  In  the  stirring  competitions 
of  life  are  many  influences  which  lead  us  to  put  a  premium  on 
strength.  Life  in  its  most  interesting  phases  is  a  battle  of  the 
strong.  We  do  honor  to  vigorous  intellect  and  commanding 
will  and  unshaken  rectitude,  and  must  go  to  Christ  for  the 
higher  sentiment  of  holy  regard  for  weakness.  It  is  dis- 
tinctively Christian  sentiment.  Heathenism  knows  nothing  of 
it.  Even  science  with  its  'survival  of  the  fittest.'  would  destroy 
it  except  it  be  guided  by  the  higher  motive  which  Christ  incul- 
cates. 
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"One  of  the  excellences  of  Christ's  respect  for  frail  human- 
ity was  its  contagiousness.  His  own  faith  was  so  genuine  and 
persuasive  that  he  made  men  believe  themselves.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  render  to  anyone  a  service  higher  than  this. 
Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  in  this  presence  where 
are  gathered  so  many  whose  duties  bring  them  into  contact 
with  those  who  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  opportunities, 
that  one  of  the  most  discouraging  hindrances  to  your  work  is 
the  loss  of  self-regard  and  that  corroding  sense  of  hopelessness 
which,  if  they  be  not  removed,  condemn  those  whom  you 
would  help  to  continue  in  the  downward  way.  Despair  is  the 
gateway  to  ruin,  utter  and  irrevocable;  hope,  the  shining  path 
that  leads  to  the  light.  And  Christ  taught  men  their  worth, 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  their  own  sonship,  taught  them  the 
value  of  the  soul,  showed  them  the  real  meaning  of  life,  how 
it  was  possible  to  gather  up  its  broken  threads,  how  He  dealt 
with  their  guilty  past  and  was  beseeching  them  now  to  set  their 
faces  forward;  and  He  did  it  so  sincerely  and  with  such  win- 
ning enthusiasm  that  he  succeeded  in  imparting  to  them  some- 
thing of  His  own  hopefulness  and  in  firing  them  with  the  pur- 
pose to  strive  toward  the  mark  which  He  had  set  for  them. 
And  for  inspiration  to  such  a  service,  to  a  faith  in  humanity 
which  hopes  on  and  labors  on,  which  shows  in  our  faces  and 
sounds  in  our  speech  and  is  felt  even  in  the  firm  kindnesses 
of  wholesome  discipline  until  at  last  it  kindles  the  fires  of 
respect  and  hope  in  the  breasts  even  of  fallen  men, — for  such 
an  inspiration  we  must  go  to  Him  who  refused  to  despair  of 
anyone,  who  said  to  an  embezzler  whose  heart  had  been 
touched:  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,'  and  to 
a  self-confessed  robber  and  murderer,  at  the  last  moment 
broken  in  penitence :  'To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  para- 
dise/ This  is  no  weak  sentimentalism  which  excuses  men  for 
wrong-doing  and  helps  them  to  make  excuses  for  themselves. 
In  Christ  it  shows  itself  consistent  with  the  sternest  righteous- 
ness and  with  a  resolute  purpose  to  visit  upon  such  as  violate 
the  moral  order  of  society  swift  and  sure  punishment.  But  it 
is  a  confidence  which  still  counts  humanity  of  value  and  salva- 
ble  after  the  stigma  of  crime  has  been  set  upon  its  forehead. 
A  diamond  carelessly  tossed  aside  and  swept  up  with  the  refuse 
of  the  street  is  still  a  jewel.  No  doubt  there  are  discouraging 
features  of  the  work  which  you  are  trying  to  do  of  which  we, 
who  are  not  intimately  connected  with  it,  know  nothing.  No 
doubt  your  hopes  sometimes  languish  and  your  hearts  are 
tempted  by  the  unworthiness  of  those  whom  you  would  lift  up. 
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Sure  you  who  are  laboring  for  the  classes  which  are  a  menace 
to  good  order,  you  whose  eyes  are  wide  open  to  the  weakness 
and  the  desperate  wickedness  of  the  human  heart,  will  need,  as 
we  all  need,  to  sit  daily  at  the  feet  of  Him  'who  went  about 
doing  good'  refusing  to  be  turned  from  His  purpose  by  in- 
gratitude or  reproach  or  by  undeserved  ignominy  heaped  upon 
Him  mountain  high,  and  who  at  the  crisis  of  His  tragic  taking 
off  spread  over  His  tormentors  the  mantle  of  heavenly  charity : 
'Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' 

THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH. 

"Another  factor,  account  of  which  must  be  taken  when 
estimating  Christ's  power  to  reclaim  men,  was  the  personal 
touch  of  His  sympathy.  We  lay  emphasis  on  the  personal 
element.  There  is  in  the  world  sympathy  sufficient  to  do  great 
good  if  only  it  were  conveyed  in  the  right  way.  The  Christian 
sentiments  of  humanity  have  so  permeated  our  civilization  that 
misfortune  of  any  kind  awakens  a  feeling  of  kindness  and  ten- 
derness toward  those  effected  by  it.  The  difficulty  is  that  this 
feeling  does  not  always  find  proper  expression,  often  it  has  no 
expression  at  all.  Too  much  of  our  philanthrophy  is  by  proxy. 
It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  write  one's  check  with  which 
to  buy  bread  for  the  poor,  but  quite  a  different  thing  for  one's 
self  to  go  to  the  home  of  the  poor  and  sweeten  the  gift  with  the 
fragrance  of  personal  kindness,  showing  the  needy  that  this 
is  a  brother's  deed  and  not  a  gratuity  which  the  full  tosses  to 
the  hungry.  A  man  may,  out  of  a  general  feeling  for  human- 
ity, give  largely  of  his  treasures  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering, 
and  yet  have  no  desire  to  meet  or  exchange  a  word  with  anyone 
of  the  individuals  whom  he  is  supposed  to  be  helping.  He 
wishes  his  part  of  the  transaction  to  end  with  his  gift.  Charity 
such  as  this  is  very  much  like  faith  without  works.  Though 
I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor  and  have  not  love,  it 
profiteth  me  nothing.'  As  our  life  is  lived  at  present,  with 
duties  crowding  upon  the  heels  of  time,  usually  it  is  far  easier 
to  give  our  money  than  it  is  to  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  give 
ourselves  with  the  warm  and  stimulating  touch  of  brotherliness, 
yet  frequently  the  latter  is  the  real  need.  I  am  a  believer  in 
organized  charity.  As  society  is  at  present  constituted  it  seems 
to  be  a  necessity.  Yet  if  organized  charity  ever  breaks  down, 
which  I  sincerely  trust  it  may  not  do,  it  probably  will  be  at  this 
point.  This  is,  at  least,  one  of  its  most  pressing  and  perplexing 
problems.  It  requires  such  wisdom  and  care  for  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  right  kind  of  help  and  for  distinguishing  between 
the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  who  would  prey  upon  the  tender- 
ness of  the  public,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  that  our 
charity  should  not  tend  to  become  institutional  in  its  spirit, 
losing  in  a  measure  the  personal  element.  Every  charitable 
society  recognizes  this  defect,  and  is  striving  earnestly  to  rem- 
edy it.  I  doubt  not  that  this  matter  has  especially  difficult  feat- 
ures for  you  who  are  laboring  to  uplift  those  who  must  be  made 
to  feel  at  the  same  time  the  heaviness  of  the  state's  righteous 
hand. 

VALUE  OF  SYMPATHY. 

"Now  here,  as  elsewhere,  Christ  is  our  guide.  It  is  said 
of  Him  that,  'He  knew  what  was  in  man:'  and  one  of  the 
things  that  He  knew  about  man  was  that  he  can  be  redeemed 
by  the  power  of  human  sympathy  when  nothing  else  will  reach 
him.  He  knew  also  that  without  sympathy  every  other  means 
would  prove  futile.  With  Jesus  human  brotherhood  was  not 
an  intellectual  formula;  not  a  mere  social  theory.  It  was  a 
working  platform — not  something  to  be  hoped  for  and  dreamed 
about,  but  a  reality  to  be  at  once  exemplified  in  His  life  and 
responsibility  for  its  exemplification  placed  on  every  life.  Ac- 
cordingly He  gave  His  own  heart  to  men  without  measure. 
The  Apostle  Paul  makes  a  statement  concerning  Him  which 
one  may  read  with  all  the  emphasis  of  heavenly  love  and  not 
exhaust  its  meaning :  'He  gave  Himself  for  us.'  He  gave  no 
one  money.  He  had  none  to  give.  But  He  bestowed  some- 
thing of  infinitely  greater  value.  He  had  no  organization, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  no  reason  that  we  should  have  none;  but 
it  shows  how  personal  was  the  work  that  He  did  for  men.  He 
'went  about  doing  good,'  went  about  from  place  to  place, 
through  the  valleys  and  among  the  hills,  in  town  and  country, 
meeting  everywhere  those  who  needed  Him,  and  helping  them 
personally,  directly,  and  with  a  kindness  that  moved  the  guilty 
to  penitence  and  filled  all  with  a  yearning  to  be  themselves  like 
that  great-hearted,  godly  One,  who  pitied  their  misfortunes. 
Pharisees  might  declaim  and  scribes  teach,  but  this  brother's 
hand  reached  down  to  the  fallen  did  more  than  all  to  lift  them 
up.  It  is  a  great  lesson.  There  is  a  power  in  sympathy,  and  he 
who  would  do  good  must  learn  the  lesson,  and  he  must  learn 
it  from  Christ.  No  one  hated  sin  as  He  hated  it,  yet  none  had 
such  compassion  for  sinners.  None  wept  for  them  as  He  wept ; 
none  prayed  for  them  as  He  prayed ;  none  died  for  them  as  He 
died.  Why  have  others  not  sought  the  shadows  of  Geth- 
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semane  and  there  sweat  blood  for  humanity?  Because  none 
but  Jesus  is  capable  of  such  sympathy ;  into  no  other  heart  could 
be  poured  the  ocean  of  a  world's  sorrow.  And  this  piv 
nence  in  sympathy  has  made  Him  preeminent  in  power.  His 
feeling  in  His  own  bosom  the  guilt  and  the  disgrace  of  a  broken 
life  has  fitted  Him  to  be  its  Redeemer. 

"There  is  in  the  gospels  a  story  which  appeals  to  me  with 
deepening  pathos.  It  is  of  the  father  who  brought  his  demon- 
iac boy  to  Jesus  that  He  might  heal  him,  and  found  that  the 
Master  had  gone  up  into  a  mountain  with  the  three  favored 
disciples.  It  proved  to  be  the  mountain  of  the  transfiguration. 
The  father  applies  to  the  remaining  nine  disciples  who  attempt 
to  heal  his  son  and  fail.  Perhaps  he  had  come  to  Jesus  as  a 
last  resort,  and  this  experience  adds  another  weight,  the 
heaviest  of  all  to  his  load  of  disappointment.  He  resolves  to 
spend  the  night  there.  A  sleepless  night  it  is ;  that  poor  boy  is 
imaged  on  his  weary  brain.  As  the  day  breaks  the  Master  is 
seen  approaching  and  with  Him  His  three  companions,  mute, 
wondering,  radiant,  fresh  from  the  glory  that  had  kindled  in 
the  mountain  fastness  its  heavenly  light.  This  father  hastens 
toward  them.  In  hurried  sentences  he  relates  to  Jesus  the 
story  of  his  misfortune  and  his  failures  and  then  entreats  Him. 
'If  thou  canst  do  anything,  have  compassion  on  us  and  help 
us.'  Us!  Have  compassion  on  us.  That  father  was  not  a 
demoniac.  He  was  well  except  for  the  anguish  of  his  mind. 
But  his  own  precious  child  was  stricken,  and  his  fatherly  love 
and  sympathy  so  enabled  him  to  identify  himself  with  the  child 
that  the  boy's  affliction  became  his  own.  'Have  compassion 
on  us!'  Ah,  when  we  have  found  this  mighty  secret,  when 
heavenly  love  is  so  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  that  human 
brotherhood  becomes  with  us  a  reality,  when  we  can  go  to 
some  man  in  the  gutter  or  behind  prison  bars  and  so  feel  our 
kinship  with  him  that  his  misfortune  weighs  upon  our  spirits 
enabling  us  to  say,  'Oh  God,  have  compassion  on  us,  and  help 
us,'  we  shall  hold  in  our  hands  the  key  to  his  deliverance. 

"I  would  that  time  permitted  reference  to  another  good 
quality  which  enabled  Jesus  to  do  good,  namely,  His  patience. 
To  be  misunderstood  as  Jesus  was  by  His  own  friends,  to  labor 
on,  teaching  grown  men  as  one  would  teach  children,  and  yet 
never  becoming  discouraged  or  impatient  with  them,  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  one  of  the  highest  excellences  of  the  Master's 
character.  No  doubt  you  are  dealing  with  a  class  of  persons, 
many  of  whom  have  a  warped  moral  vision,  who  may  not 
appreciate  some  of  the  simplest  ethical  principles  in  whom 
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heredity  and  ignorance  and  bad  environment  have  united  to 
quench  the  heavenly  flame.  And  to  do  good  to  such  persons  re- 
quires patience — patience  such  as  Jesus  exhibited  when  he 
talked  with  Nicodemus,  the  revered  teacher  in  Israel,  whose 
eyes,  nevertheless,  He  found  closed  to  first  spiritual  truths, 
but  whose  ignorance  he  treated  with  the  delicate  consideration 
which  one  shows  for  the  immaturity  of  a  child;  patience  such 
as  Jesus  exhibited  toward  the  woman  at  the  well  who  was  far 
from  being  respectable,  but  too  dense,  morally,  to  realize  her 
condition,  yet  clinging  with  the  zeal  of  a  fanatic  to  a  form  of 
religion,  Jesus  turned  away  not  from  her,  but  by  kindergarten 
methods  touched  her  heart  and  led  her  forth  step  by  step  to  a 
higher  hope  and  a  wider  vision.  All  of  us  need  in  our  efforts 
to  bless  humanity  the  patience  which  Jesus  showed  as  He  went 
right  on  in  His  ministry,  working  without  vindication  and 
dying  without  it,  but  strong  in  His  faith  that  it  would  come. 
And  may  you  in  your  hard  service,  having  chosen  a  way  that 
you  know  to  be  right,  though  present  results  may  appear 
meagre  and  the  goal  of  your  efforts  far  off,  have  patience  to 
continue  unwearied  in  well-doing  unto  the  end. 

"I  have  not  tried  to  tell  you  how  to  do  your  work,  I  would 
not  presume  to  do  that,  I  know  nothing  of  it ;  you  are  experts. 
But  I  have  tried  to  state  some  fundamental  principles  which 
must  guide  in  all  well-doing,  in  the  hope  that  the  contemplation 
of  them  to-day  may  prove  a  stimulus  in  your  work  and  that 
the  remembrance  of  them  hereafter  bring  faith  and  cheer  to 
your  weary  hearts  when  they  are  tempted  to  discouragement. 
I  have  set  before  you  as  the  pattern  of  your  service  Him  'who 
went  about  doing  good.'  Would  it  be  presuming  did  I  charge 
you,  in  God's  holy  name,  to  set  Him  before  those  you  could 
reclaim,  that  the  inspiration  of  His  example,  the  virtue  of  His 
blood  which  makes  atonement  for  sin  and  the  power  of  His 
overcoming  grace  may  cause  the  fallen  to  stand  upright  and 
the  prisoner  to  go  forth  free." 

SUNDAY  EVENING. 

The  meeting  of  the  Congress  took  the  place  of  the  usual 
Sunday  night  service  in  St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Church.  The  floor 
of  the  Church  and  galleries  were  filled  with  an  audience  esti- 
mated over  2,000.  President  Albert  Garvin  who  had  been  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  opening  session  of  the  Congress 
Saturday  night,  presided  at  the  second  session  and  introduced 
the  various  speakers.  He  also  gave  a  short  talk  reviewing 
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briefly  the  history  of  the  Association  and  what  it  aimed  to 
accomplish. 

Address  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  LL.  D.,  of  New 
York,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  International  Penitentiary 
Commission.  He  declared  that  society  is  under  two  obligations 
to  see  to  the  care  and  well  being  of  its  criminals.  The  first 
he  asserted,  is  the  duty  of  the  individual,  while  the  second  is 
the  duty  of  society  itself : 

"The  national  prison  association  stands  for  both  of  these 
principles,"  declared  Mr.  Barrows.  "We  aim  especially  to 
arouse  the  social  conscience.  The  question  of  what  we  shall  do 
with  the  criminal  is  an  old  one,  but  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  prisoner  was  not  forgotten  by  Jesus  Christ.  From  Pilate's 
time  down  to  the  present  we  see  the  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  we  must  endeavor  to  enforce  the  discipline  of  love  and 
interest  rather  than  that  of  remorseless  punishment. 

"For  centuries  after  the  time  of  Christ  this  principle  was 
disregarded  and  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  apply  it.  The 
old  idea  of  retaliation,  of  vengeance  on  the  wrongdoer,  has  pre- 
vailed above  the  other  idea  of  correction,  prevention  and 
reformation.  We  have  had  a  reformatory  system  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  deformatory  system  on  the  other.  The  latter 
dates  far  back  into  history,  yet  it  is  slowly  giving  way  to  the 
other  and  more  Christian  idea.  The  cruelty  of  to-day  is  not 
such  as  that  of  300  or  400  years  ago.  Ours  is  the  cruelty  of 
neglect. 

"We  have  not  enough  schools;  our  courts  have  not  the 
right  methods  of  dealing  with  criminals,  I  am  told  that 
Nebraska  has  the  smallest  percentage  of  illiteracy  of  any  state 
in  the  union.  This  means  a  great  deal,  and  yet  it  is  not  every- 
thing. Our  duty  is  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  abnormal,  and 
not  the  normal.  We  must  use  discretion  in  deciding  where  we 
shall  send  our  criminals.  We  need  reformatories  more  than 
we  need  prisons.  Think  of  a  society  which  will  condemn  a  man 
to  conditions  which  can  only  make  him  worse  than  he  already 
is !  Yet  that  is  what  our  present  system  of  punishment  is  too 
apt  to  accomplish.  Juvenile  courts  are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good  along  this  line.  Society  has  too  long  held  the  child  to  the 
same  moral  requirements  as  those  imposed  upon  adults,  and 
association  with  criminals  in  prison  has  developed  criminal 
instincts  in  children  which  might  under  different  treatment 
have  been  eradicated." 

Address  by  E.  W.  Burkett,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  He 
spoke  on  a  number  of  questions  in  prison  reform : 
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"I  believe  that  the  question  of  the  prevention  of  crime  is 
more  important  than  that  of  reformation.  There  are  two 
causes  for  crime  which  I  believe  should  receive  the  attention 
of  society.  Crime  is  inherent  in  some  children,  and  is  devel- 
oped in  these  or  in  others  by  environment.  Here  is  where 
reform  should  be  effected.  You  have  grown  up  in  good  whole- 
some, Christian  surroundings  with  the  influences  of  home  and 
parents — put  yourself  in  the  place  of  those  who  have  not  en- 
joyed your  advantages.  Environment  does  not  make  the  man, 
it  is  true,  but  good  environments  are  pretty  sure  to  improve  the 
morals  of  an  individual  or  a  community.  It  is  the  duty  of 
society  to  improve  environment.  Environment  may  be  over- 
come but  not  by  the  weak,  the  friendless  or  homeless.  Environ- 
ment surely  has  much  to  do  with  crime. 

"Crime  is  a  moral  disease.  Instead  of  branding  men  and 
women  as  criminals,  we  should  provide  moral  hospitals  for 
them.  One  of  the  tendencies  of  crime  is  toward  a  lack  of 
respect  for  law.  When  we  cure  this,  we  will  have  less  crime. 
The  criminal  must  be  helped,  not  hindered,  if  this  reform  is 
to  be  accomplished.  Why  should  a  judge  be  given  the  power 
to  send  a  man  to  prison  for  from  two  years  to  fifteen  years  as 
the  fancy  suits  him  ?  I  am  in  favor  of  the  indeterminate  term, 
which  will  retain  your  criminal  until  his  disease  is  cured. 

"We  should  be  more  careful  to  see  that  our  prisons  are 
managed  by  men  who  know  the  needs  of  the  men  of  whom  they 
are  in  charge.  Wardens  should  not  be  chosen  merely  because 
of  their  political  influence.  Every  one  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  prisons  should  be  experts  in  their  lines,  just  as  the 
heads  of  our  hospitals  and  universities  are  experts  in  theirs. 
They  should  have  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  their  work,  for 
faith  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  to  the  effecting  of  reform." 

Address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.  C.  Johnson,  Chaplain,  Pen- 
itentiary, Nebraska: 

"Punishment  seldom,  if  ever,  touches  the  heart  of  the 
wrongdoer.  If  he  serves  his  time,  then  he  and  the  law  are  at 
quits.  If  he  can  beat  the  law  in  any  way  by  compromise  or 
trick,  he  is  that  much  ahead.  And  he  has  no  scruples  in  doing 
so.  The  law  is  his  enemy,  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  him  trouble.  Judges,  juries,  prosecuting  attorneys, 
sheriffs,  etc.,  are  his  natural  born  enemies,  simply  bent  on  his 
conviction  and  punishment.  And  I  confess  to  some  little  sym- 
pathy in  his  view.  I  have  seen  and  heard  enough  to  shake  my 
faith  in  the  absolute  justice  of  the  procedure  of  our  law  machin- 
ery. A  judge  once  told  me  that  the  prosecution  would  lie  to 
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convict  and  the  defense  to  acquit  an  accused  person.  Another 
told  me  that  in  a  long  course  of  law  practice  as  a  judge,  he 
never  knew  but  two  cases  brought  before  him  for  adjudication 
where  simple  justice  was  sought  in  the  trial. 

"One  does  not  have  to  believe  all  that  the  convict  says,  to 
have  some  little  sympathy  with  his  view  of  the  purpose  and 
practice  of  law.  Society,  in  its  endeavor  to  protect  itself,  cares 
very  little  what  becomes  of  the  prisoner  so  long  as  he  is  put 
out  of  the  way.  Processes  and  penalties  are  of  no  moment  to 
society  if  it  can  but  rid  itself  of  the  dangerous  presence  of  the 
wrongdoer.  It  utterly  forgets  that  in  ninety-five  cases  out  of 
every  one  hundred  these  persons  are  coming  back  into  that 
same  society  to  'get  even' — enemies  of  it  and  its  laws.  And 
in  too  many  instances  the  convict  has  taken  a  post-graduate 
course  in  crime  and  its  methods — how  to  do  the  wrong  again 
and  escape  the  punishment — the  only  concern  the  convict  has. 
Now  I  am  speaking  of  a  condition  of  things  where  the  notion 
prevails  that  all  society  has  to  do  with  a  criminal  is  to  punish 
him. 

"I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  wrongdoer  ought  to  be  and 
must  be  punished.  But  I  am  more  positive  in  my  assertion 
that  the  wrongdoer  must  be  reformed.  It  may  be  retorted  that 
law  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reformation  of  such.  Well,  if 
so,  then  society  has.  If  society  makes  laws  to  punish  wrong- 
doing, it  ought  to  devise  mthods  to  make  wrongdoing  impos- 
sible. Indeed,  it  pretends  to  do  this  by  its  process  of  legal  pun- 
ishments. And  it  lamentably  fails.  Now  with  this  system  of 
punishments  that  it  has  arranged,  through  its  constituted  guard- 
ians, let  it  try  its  hand  in  devising  some  assisting  agencies 
whose  particular  purpose  shall  be  the  reformation  of  the  wrong- 
doer. 

"The  integrity,  stability,  and  virtue  of  this  nation  depends 
on  the  moral  character  of  its  citizens,  so  it  is  bound  to  see  that 
they  are  trained  in  morals  as  it  is  to  see  that  they  are  trained 
in  science,  philosophy,  and  art. 

RELIGION  AS  A  LIFE — MUST  BE  TAUGHT. 

"While  a  cultivated  heart  and  an  ignorant  mind  may  lead 
to  fanaticism,  a  cultivated  mind  and  a  lawless  conscience  will 
lead  to  anarchy.  Herr  Most  and  anarchy  are  a  setoff  over 
against  Joseph  Smith  and  polygamy. 

"A  dishonest  senator  in  Oregon,  a  vicious  bank  president 
in  Michigan,  a  grafter  anywhere,  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the 
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safety  of  this  nation  than  is  the  brutal  mob  that  hangs  and 
burns  its  victim,  though  hell  has  not  any  such  fury  as  such  a 
mob.  There  are  thousands  in  this  land  to-day  that  know  of  no 
other  distinction  between  the  right  and  wrong  ownership  of 
property  than  that  afforded  by  a  barbed  wire  fence.  And  if 
they  can  get  by  any  means,  what  is  on  the  other  side,  without 
the  law  knowing  it,  or  catching  them,  they  will  do  it.  They 
have  no  moral  sense  in  the  matter.  They  know  that  they  must 
not  take  or  do  because  the  cop  will  nab  them,  if  he  can.  If 
you  don't  believe  that,  live  in  a  prison  a  little  while.  I  have 
heard  but  few  inside  the  bars  express  sorrow  for  the  sin  in  the 
wrong  act.  And  what  alarms  me  is  that  these  are  of  the  same 
general  mass  that  throng  your  streets,  live  in  your  homes,  go 
to  your  churches,  marry  your  daughters.  But  to  reform  the 
man  convicted  is  our  endeavor. 

SYMPATHY  FOR  THE  CONVICT. 

"Start  out  with  the  idea  that  the  man  is  a  man,  and  not, 
because  convicted,  a  criminal,  particularly  a  hardened  one. 
Give  him  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  you  can.  If  he  is  a  new 
case  separate  him  from  the  old  timers.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
ruin  hkn  don't  make  him  feel  that  the  first  commitment  deter- 
mines his  destiny  forever  as  one  of  the  reprobated. 

"I'd  make  the  distinction  between  the  new  and  the  old 
offender  as  wide  and  as  marked  as  I  could.  These  new  men, 
more  likely  boys,  are  seldom  hardened  in  sin.  I  would  talk  to 
and  treat  them  differently  from  old  prisoners. 

"Let  them  see  and  feel  the  distinction  made  between  new 
and  old  offenders.  Do  this  in  various  ways,  by  separation  in 
cell  and  at  table,  in  dress  and  in  general  treatment,  such  as  hav- 
ing privileges  depending  on  deportment.  Let  the  course  of 
treatment  be  suggestive  of  reformation  rather  than  punishment. 
It  simply  makes  men  vicious  to  be  all  the  time  threatening 
them. 

"As  to  those  who  are  older,  let  them  see  that  it  is  not  the 
preeminent  purpose  of  prison  discipline  to  punish,  but  to 
reform.  Let  them  see  that  while  punishment  must  and  will 
be  inflicted,  let  it  appear  that  it  is  because  of  a  necessity  that 
they  themselves  create. 

"So  far  as  it  can  be  done  at  all,  remove  all  reminders  of  the 
convict's  condition.  This  cannot  be  done  entirely,  neither  is 
it  best  to  do  so.  A  measure  of  the  stern  features  of  the  law 
are  necessary,  else  there  may  be  presumption. 
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"The  locked  step,  stripes,  cropped  hair,  that  abomination  of 
perdition,  the  bucket,  etc.,  can  be  dispensed  with  or  only  im- 
posed as  punishment  for  breaches  of  discipline.  Let  the  pun- 
ishment be  the  imprisonment,  with  the  hard  labor  imposed,  and 
do  not  make  methods  that  degrade  men  the  anger  of  the  law. 

"  'But  they  deserve  it  all.'  Well,  maybe  they  do,  but  one 
needs  to  be  very  sure  of  his  ground  when  he  determines  what 
another  deserves,  especially  when  he  has  not  passed  over  the 
same  ground  himself  and  knows  nothing  of  its  temptations  and 
dangers.  Somehow  impress  the  man  with  the  idea  that  he  is  a 
man  yet — that  there  is  a  chance  for  him,  and  a  big  one, 
remaining. 

"Again,  I'd  have  the  best  kind  of  men  that  could  be  found 
to  have  charge  of  these.  There  is  very  little  encouragement 
for  prisoners  to  do  the  right  when  they  are  supervised  by  men 
no  better  in  morals  than  they  themselves  are. 

"A  drunken,  profane,  obscene  person  in  any  place  of 
authority  and  power  would  turn  a  good  man  into  a  demon 
unless  he  were  of  superior  mold.  I  know  how  it  was  in  the 
army  when  we  had  a  drunken  profane  officer — one  felt  more 
like  fighting  the  officer  than  he  did  the  enemy. 

"If  the  inmates  of  a  prison  are  to  be  reformed,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  men  something  like  what  they  are  to  be  should  have 
the  immediate  charge  of  them.  Men  who  can  see  nothing  in 
a  convict  save  a  criminal,  incapable  of  reformation,  have  no 
business  near  a  prisoner.  They  only  excite  the  worst  passions 
of  the  man  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  should  so 
happen. 

"I  am  not  saying  that  all  in  charge  of  prisoners  should  be 
Christian  men,  though  this  could  be  said  without  violence  to 
the  right  in  the  matter,  yet,  I  do  insist  that  they  should  be 
moral,  clean,  humane  men,  men  who  can  control  themselves 
under  any  circumstances.  Prisoners  are  not  cattle,  though  they 
be  prisoners. 

MONDAY,  9  A.  M.    OCTOBER  23. 

The  Warden's  Association  was  opened  with  prayer.  Judge 
O.  B.  Gould,  of  Minnesota  presented  President  Garvin,  in 
behalf  of  the  Superintendent  of  Minnesota  Reformatory,  a 
granite  gavel  with  blue  oak  handle,  made  by  the  inmates  of  the 
Reformatory,  which  was  used  throughout  the  several  sessions. 

President  James  A.  Leonard,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  was 
absent  and  his  annual  address  read  by  title.  Secretary  William 
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A.  Hunter,  of  Anamosa  Prison,  Iowa,  was  at  home  sick.  Vice- 
President  Frank  L.  Randall  presided  and  introduced  the 
speakers. 

Address  by  Major  R,  W.  McClaughry,  Warden,  U.  S. 
Penitentiary,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  "Practical  Gains  in 
Prison  Administration  in  America." 

He  referred  to  the  days  when  all  prisoners  wore  the  stripes, 
were  forced  to  move  in  lock  step,  and  have  their  hair  cropped 
alike.  He  described  that  the  only  thing  in  view  then  was  pun- 
ishment, humiliation,  not  compassion. 

Any  fellow  that  could  shoot  was  thought  to  be  the  right 
kind  of  timber  for  guard  duty.  He  once  had  a  man  from 
Texas  recommended  to  him  because  he  was  told  he  had  shot 
seven  colored  men.  The  air  of  the  old  prison  cell  was  rank 
poison  with  no  ventilation.  At  one  time  convicts  were  not 
allowed  to  see  the  newspapers.  It  was  thought  that  reading  the 
news  o'f  the  day  would  be  harmful.  Every  prison  official  now 
permits  the  free  use  of  the  library,  magazines,  and  newspapers, 
and  it  has  proved  a  good  move. 

INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE. 

i 

He  was  in  favor  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  and  so 
were  many  of  his  associates.  The  criminal  should  be  kept 
until  he  has  been  reformed.  Reformation  was  the  point  in 
view,  not  punishment.  It  should  be  understood  by  the  felon 
that  the  warden  is  his  friend. 

Patience  is  a  great  factor  in  the  management  of  penal 
institutions.  The  prisoner  should  be  lifted  up  and  not  con- 
demned for  a  single  failure.  He  thought  the  probation  idea 
that  prevails  in  many  of  the  states  in  the  care  of  juvenile 
offenders  a  great  step  in  advance.  It  was  not  only  here,  but  is 
still  a  comer  where  the  juvenile  law  has  not  been  established. 

It  was  declared  that  the  object  of  proper  methods  was  not 
to  make  saints,  but  good  and  useful  citizens.  When  compul- 
sion and  persuasion  both  fail  permanent  detention  should  be 
employed  until  the  convict  is  willing  to  become  tractable : 

The  tendency  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  to  change 
the  atmosphere  of  the  prison.  When  the  opposition  of  the 
convict  to  reform  methods  has  been  overcome  he  regards  the 
inside  of  the  walls  of  the  penal  institution  as  the  abode  of  hope, 
not  of  despair.  He  feels  that  the  warden  is  his  friend,  ready 
to  give  him  the  glad  hand  and  lift  him  out  of  the  degradation 
in  which  he  has  fallen. 
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He  then  begins  to  see  that  he  has  been  making  war  on 
society,  not  society  on  him.  When  he  learns  the  meaning  of 
the  law  he  is  like  a  wild  steed  tamed,  and  his  reformation  has 
been  achieved.  Any  reformatory  system  without  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  to  back  it  is  impossible.  An  indeterminate 
sentence  in  a  prison  where  skilful  and  curative  methods  are  not 
applied  is  a  judicial  wrong. 

PROBATION  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUTH 

The  speaker  asserted  that  the  new  criminology  stood  in 
the  first  instance,  for  discrimination  between  wrongdoers, 
patient  tolerance  under  surveillance  of  such  as  do  not  manifest 
marked  habitual  criminal  tendencies  and  of  whose  amendment 
without  incarceration  there  is  reasonable  hope.  There  should 
be  a  probation  school  of  youthful  first  offenders. 

It  then  demands  that  those  who  cannot  be  restricted  by 
purely  moral  influences  exerted  outside  of  prison  walls  shall  be 
committed  for  treatment  under  the  indeterminate  sentence — not 
in  the  spirit  of  retaliation  and  revenge,  but  in  order  that  they 
may  be  subjected  to  an  appropriate  reformatory  discrimination 
in  their  own  interest  and  that  of  society. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  it  did  not  pander  to  unsound 
sentimental  notions  of  criminal  character,  conduct  or  account- 
ability. It  did  not  attempt  the  impossible.  It  does  not  con- 
clude that  every  convict  will  be  reformed. 

It  does  insist,  however,  that  he  shall  have  a  chance,  some- 
thing he  perhaps  never  had  in  his  entire  career  as  a  lawbreaker. 
It  is  heroic  discipline  that  the  felon  needs,  not  the  kind  that  is 
weak  and  vacillating.  The  criminal  hates,  by  choice  not  by 
chance,  alternate  persuasion  and  compulsion  in  which  the  latter 
is  often  in  the  forefront.  It  is  considered  a  bitter  pill,  but  is 
good  medicine  to  the  fellow  who  wants  to  become  a  restored 
member  of  good  society. 

FLOWERS  NO  CURE 

Major  McClaughry  hit  sentimental  women  hard  when 
he  declared  against  the  efforts  to  reform  criminals  by  the  offer 
of  flowers  and  other  mawkish  forms  of  misplaced  sympathy. 
He  declared  that  the  new  criminology  does  not  propose  to  coax 
criminals  by  the  use  of  flowers,  confectionery,  or  attar  of  roses. 
The  government  is  bound  to  maintain  order  and  protect  life 
and  property.  The  menace  in  all  law  breaking  must  be  met 
with  stern  determination  to  compel  obedience  to  law. 
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The  incorrigible  must  be  shorn  of  his  power  to  injure  his 
fellows.  While  modern  methods  imply  a  departure  from  the 
antiquated  discipline  of  the  penitentiaries  of  the  past,  because 
of  their  excessive  hardness  and  severity,  yet  the  new  departure 
does  not  deny  the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  force  in  the 
repression  of  crime. 

It  is  an  evolution  by  means  of  a  revolution.  It  educates 
the  faculties  of  the  prisoner — physical,  mental,  and  moral. 

COUNTY  JAIL  SYSTEM. 

"The  time  and  talents  of  the  members  of  the  prison  con- 
gress in  the  future  should  be  devoted  to  the  reformation  of  the 
county  jail  system  of  the  land/'  said  Charles  E.  Felton,  once 
superintendent  of  police,  of  Chicago,  and  formerly  sheriff  of 
Erie  county,  New  York.. 

He  thought  that  offenders  should  be  graded.  Men  placed 
in  jail  ought  not  to  be  herded  together.  If  this  must  be  done, 
those  of  the  dangerous  sort,  charged  with  serious  crimes  and 
once  in  the  penitentiary,  should  be  removed  from  the  beginners 
in  crime. 

He  declared  that  the  warden  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
discharge  any  officer  under  his  jurisdiction,  that  the  discipline 
of  the  prison  may  be  better  enforced  and  the  inmates  secure 
a  square  deal.  He  pointed  out  the  danger  of  allowing  men 
to  herd  in  the  same  room  in  the  county  institutions,  and  illus- 
trated by  characteristic  instances  within  his  experience  the 
harmful  results. 

FIT  THEM  FOR  LIFE  WORK. 

Superintendent  Randall,  of  the  Minnesota  reformatory  at 
St.  Cloud,  was  the  next  on  the  list  with  a  paper  on  "Some 
Needed  Changes  in  Administrative  Methods  in  Reformatory 
Institutions." 

Mr.  Randall  took  the  position  that  the  primary  object  of 
the  reformatory  was  to  fit  its  inmates  for  life  work.  The  state 
ought  not  to  count  the  cost  when  the  rehabilitation  of  young 
men  who  have  gone  wrong  but  who  can  be  reclaimed  is  at 
stake.  He  said  that  his  experience  was  that  there  were  some 
men  who  were  not  adapted  to  the  usages  of  society  and  ought 
never  to  be  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  world  at  large.  There 
are  defective  humans,  just  as  there  are  defective  leaves  on  the 
trees,  and  such  should  not  be  at  liberty.  Incapacity  must  not 
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be  taken  for  granted,  but  after  a  trial  or  parole  proves  their 
inherent  weakness,  they  ought  to  be  isolated,  because  they  are 
mere  parasites,  until  a  change  comes,  if  it  ever  does.  We  may 
pray,  we  may  work,  but  meanwhile  they  should  be  kept  from 
the  public.  It  is  not  their  number  that  we  fear  now,  but  their 
offspring  promise  the  great  menace  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Randall  was  of  the  opinion  that  managing  boards, 
unless  time  and  experience  makes  them  competent,  should  not 
undertake  the  giving  of  paroles  on  their  own  motion.  Judges 
who  sentence  criminals  who  are  strangers  to  them  do  not  know 
what  is  the  proper  term  for  the  offenders.  The  real  work  of 
classification  and  segregation  comes  after  incarceration.  There 
is  very  little  romance  about  crime.  Most  of  the  offenders  are 
men  too  weak  to  resist  temptation.  Some  become  good  men, 
others  never  will.  Courts  cannot  possibly  know  who  are  the 
delinquents,  the  defectives.  Personal  appearance  is  not  a  safe 
guide  to  character.  The  judge  hopes  he  has  done  right  after  he 
has  sentenced  a  man,  but  he  does  not  know.  That  is  why 
terms  should  be  indeterminate  and  not  fixed  for  a  period.  They 
ought  to  be  placed  where  they  can  be  studied  and  intelligent 
recommendations  made  to  the  authorities  as  what  to  do  with 
them. 

The  speaker  thought  most  criminals  were  on  the  border- 
land of  lunacy.  He  had  often  found  it  difficult  to  tell  where 
badness  ended  and  madness  began.  He  thought  one-third  of 
all  criminals  are  insane.  Mr.  Randall  raised  a  laugh  by 
declaring  that  guards  ought  in  appearance  and  conduct  be  super- 
ior to  the  inmates.  Small  salaries  are  at  fault,  as  well  as  the 
disposition  to  select  according  to  the  direction  of  the  senators 
or  the  secretary  of  the  state  committee.  The  superintendent 
ought  to  keep  out  of  politics  and  make  all  appointments  on  a 
basis  of  fitness.  Otherwise  incompetent  men  will  be  named 
and.  public  sentiment  weakened.  The  good  will  of  the  people 
is  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  reformatory. 

A  moral  hospital  is  different  from  a  physical  hospital.  The 
patient  in  the  latter  is  cured  when  he  leaves,  the  efficiency  of 
the  treatment  in  the  other  is  just  about  to  be  tested.  Unless 
there  is  success  outside,  the  treatment  has  failed.  Many  fail- 
ures are  due  to  preventable  causes.  The  weakness  of  the  sys- 
tem now  is  that  there  is  not  a  way  of  keeping  track  of  the  men 
and  lending  them  aid.  They  need  friends  outside,  and  friends 
of  the  right  sort  and  the  new  sort,  not  among  those  whose  bad 
social  customs  lead  to  the  old  ways. 

The  discretion  %as  to  when  a  parole  or  a  pardon  should  be 
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granted  ought  to  rest  with  the  superintendent.  Pardons  ought 
not  to  be  except  for  good  cause.  They  have  had  a  bad  effect 
on  the  men  inside  when  given  to  an  unworthy  man.  He 
thought  the  juvenile  courts  had  greatly  lessened  the  number  of 
persons  sent  to  reformatories. 

CARING  FOR  THE  WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Morton,  superintendent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts reformatory  for  women  at  South  Farmingham,  discussed 
the  methods  of  reform  in  prison  for  women  and  girls.  She 
believed  that  the  best  plan  was  to  treat  them  as  we  do  our 
own  children.  Give  them  religious,  educational,  and  social 
training  and  surroundings,  and  in  every  way  strive  to  inspire 
penitence  and  hope.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  facing  about.  The  history  of  each  woman 
is  asked,  not  out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  as  a  way  to  the  end.  We 
make  friends  with  them  and  make  them  feel  that  we  are  their 
friends.  We  strive  to  have  them  forget  the  past  and  give  them 
better  thoughts.  We  keep  their  hands  and  their  minds  busy 
and  close  the  door  on  what  has  been.  We  find  many  weak  and 
defective  minds,  caused  by  intoxication,  immorality  and  the 
use  of  drugs.  The  last  is  fast  increasing. 

The  discouraging  feature  is  that  16  per  cent,  are  returned. 
The  reasons  are  various.  Many  border  on  insanity  and  are 
unable  to  withstand  temptation.  A  woman's  husband  may 
divorce  her  while  she  is  in  prison,  and  when  she  gets  out  her 
children  are  scattered.  Many  girls  grow  up  without  proper 
guardianship  and  their  stay  with  us  is  not  long  enough  to 
replace  that  lack. 

We  teach  the  women  and  girls  application.  Idleness  leads 
to  corruption  of  mind  and  body.  We  turn  their  thoughts  to 
other  things  by  giving  them  occupation.  Regular  habits,  reg- 
ular work,  good  food,  and  good  books  instill  a  desire  to  lead 
good  lives. 

Mrs.  Morgan  told  about  the  schools  they  maintain  and  the 
ideas  instilled  about  home  life.  Many  things,  such  as  house- 
work, shirtmaking,  sewing,  nursing,  dairying,  and  the  like, 
at  which  they  may  make  good  wages  after  they  leave,  are 
taught. 

TREAT  THEM  AS  CHILDREN. 

In  our  treatment  of  them  we  do  as  parents  should  do  with 
erring  children.  Reprove  them,  not  in  the  presence  of  others, 
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as  that  leads  to  resentment,  but  alone.  We  keep  our  own  tem- 
per, use  tact  and  judgment,  kindness  and  firmness,  and  we  have 
little  difficulty.  Severity  and  words  are  failures  otherwise. 
She  thought  a  higher  grade  of  attendants  ought  to  be  secured, 
and  gave  her  idea  of  what  kind  of  women  they  ought  to  be. 

Miss  E.  E.  Rhoades,  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  reform- 
atory at  Indianapolis,  spoke  briefly.  She  said  the  keynote  of 
management  there  was  to  keep  the  women  busy.  To  that  end 
they  had  all  women  given  jail  sentences  sent  there,  and  they 
were  kept  at  work  and  taught  useful  labor.  They  had  schools 
for  the  girls,  and  these  were  all  graded,  but  the  younger  were 
kept  separate  from  the  older.  Keep  them  busy  and  keep  them 
clean,  was  the  watchword  of  the  institution,  and  it  had  proven 
a  success. 

Charles  E.  Felton,  of  Chicago,  the  pioneer  warden,  who 
fifteen  years  ago  held  that  position,  was  called  upon  for  an 
address  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  program. 

He  gave  some  reminiscences  of  convicts  who  had  given 
great  trouble  because  of  their  pertinacious  crimes.  No  matter 
how  well-treated,  no  matter  what  the  efforts  to  reform  them, 
no  sooner  did  they  secure  release  than  they  went  back  to 
their  confidence  games  and  their  burglaries.  This,  the  speaker 
urged  as  the  justification  for  the  division  of  criminals  into 
classes  and*  the  segregation  of  the  chronically  vicious  from  those 
of  whom  there  is  hope  of  redemption. 

Mr.  Felton  did  not  heartily  endorse  the  use  of  civil  service 
in  penitentiary  management.  He  had  heard  of  a  case  in  which 
the  warden  worked  six  months  to  get  the  discharge  of  a  disso- 
lute lower  officer,  and  in  that  time  wrote  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pages  of  foolscap  paper  on  the  case,  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  official  in  question  was  obnoxious  and  an  evil.  He 
thought  the  wardens  should  have  the  right  to  discharge 
instantly  any  man  whose  official  labor  is  a  hindrance  rather  than 
an  aid  to  his  policy  of  managing  the  institution. 

The  great  need  of  the  country,  said  Mr.  Felton,  is  a  cor- 
rection of  the  jail  system.  The  prison  association  should  devote 
its  time  and  energy  without  cessation  to  this  reform,  he  said. 
Renovation  of  the  jails,  the  isolation  of  the  vicious  from  the 
first  offenders — the  hopeful  cases — is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  reform  in  prison  matters.  The  early  offender, 
the  boy,  the  young  man,  is  contaminated  and  led  permanently 
astray  more  often  through  base  associations  in  jail  than  from 
any  influence  outside.  The  jails  should  be  so  built  and 
arranged,  said  the  speaker,  that  the  various  classes  of  crim- 
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inals  lodged  therein  may  be  divided  into  classes,  even  as  at  the 
reformatories. 

Mr.  Felton  took  a  shot  at  the  newspaper  idea  of  Mr. 
McClaughry.  It  is  a  great  trouble  in  his  days,  he  said,  to 
keep  the  eyes  of  his  prisoners  in  good  shape.  He  thought  that 
if  yellow  papers  were  admitted  to  the  prisoners,  the  injury  to 
the  sight  would  be  great,  if  nothing  happen  to  their  morals. 
Mr.  McClaughry  advised  the  speaker  that  yellow  papers  were 
not  patronized. 

G.  W.  Berge,  District  Attorney,  said :  "Many  of  our  laws 
are  conducive  to  criminality  and  drive  men  to  crime  rather 
than  preventative.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the  prisoner  to  leave 
it  in  the  power  of  the  judge  to  set  the  sentence  at  two  years  or 
fifteen  years,  depending  on  the  mood  in  which  the  judge  might 
happen  to  be  on  that  particular  day. 

"Crime  is  a  moral  disease,  and  many  of  our  criminals  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  their  work.  There  are  two  great  causes 
for  a  person's  actions — heredity  and  environment.  Suppose 
you  people  had  been  born  and  raised  in  the  same  way  and  under 
the  same  conditions  that  the  majority  of  the  criminals  have  had. 
Would  you  be  in  the  same  position  you  occupy  to-day?  You 
owe  a  vast  deal  to  your  parents  for  what  they  have  given  you 
in  this  respect.  It  may  be  true  that  environment  does  not  wholly 
make  the  man,  but  it  has  a  great  influence  on  his  li'fe  and  this, 
together  with  his  inherited  tendencies  often  brings  into  the 
world  men  who  actually  are  not  responsible  for  their  doings, 
and  their  crimes  are  merely  the  result  of  a  disordered  mind." 

Address  by  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Morton,  Sherborn,  Mass., 
Superintendent  of  the  Woman's  Reformative  Prison  was  care- 
fully listened  to.  Mrs.  Morton  has  been  connected  with  reform- 
atories for  years  and  her  institution  is  at  the  present  time  the 
only  prison  in  the  country  managed  entirely  by  women.  Like 
the  institution  of  which  Tennyson  dreamed  in  The  Princess, 
the  Shanborn  prison  allows  none  but  women  within  its  walls. 
Guards,  nurses,  doctors — all  are  of  the  gentler  sex.  Dr.  Fran- 
ces W.  Potter,  the  prison  physician  is  one  of  the  interesting 
visitors  at  the  congress. 

Mrs.  Morton  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  program  by  which 
she  helps  reform  the  unfortunate  women  who  are  sent  to  her 
institution.  In  every  way  possible  she  affirms,  the  women  are 
led  into  forgetting  their  past  while  a  future  filled  with  hope  is 
held  out  to  them. 

"The  terrible  enormity  of  their  crime  is  held  up  before  the 
women,"  said  Mrs.  Morton.  "We  endeavor  to  make  their 
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acquaintance  and  get  close  to  their  thoughts  and  lives.  Our 
work  has  to  be  earnest,  individual  in  its  character  or  it  does  not 
bear  much  fruit.  A  large  percentage  of  the  women,  who  are 
sent  to  the  reformatory  are  weak  mentally,  made  so  by  liquor 
and  abandoned  lives.  Their  sentences  are  often  too  short  a 
period  to  allow  them  to  forget  their  past  exploits  and  firmly  fix 
in  their  lives  the  proper  principles  of  true  womanhood. 

"Of  the  233  women  who  were  discharged  by  us  last  year, 
1 6  per  cent,  came  back,  much  to  our  regret.  Many  causes  are 
found  for  this  failure  on  their  part  to  remember  what  they  have 
been  taught.  The  married  woman  leaves  the  prison  usually, 
to  find  that  her  husband  has  secured  a  divorce  and  her  children 
have  been  scattered.  Discouraged  by  this,  she  is  easily  led  back 
into  the  path  of  vice.  The  girl  who  has  once  fallen  works  hon- 
estly in  some  place  we  have  found  for  her,  but  temptation  comes 
and  she  yields.  Without  family  and  friends  to  protect  her  it  is 
no  wonder  that  many  of  the  discharged  woman  convicts  drift 
back  in  the  way  they  once  have  trod.  , 

"We  aim  to  have  our  inmates  work  constantly.  Idleness 
tends  to  corruption  of  mind  and  body.  The  only  hope  of 
reformation  is  to  shut  out  self  by  means  of  work.  Women 
work  in  the  laundry,  at  the  factory,  and  in  the  field.  They 
keep  the  garden,  care  for  stock  and  husk  the  corn.  We  have  a 
school  and  compel  attendance  at  the  day  classes.  Attendance 
at  the  night  classes  is  voluntary. 

"Punishment  is  given  when  necessary.  We  require  per- 
fect discipline  and  when  we  punish,  we  make  sure  that  the 
offender  knows  exactly  why  she  suffers.  When  the  purpose  of 
the  punishment  is  accomplished,  the  woman  comes  back  to  her 
old  position." 

Mrs.  Morton  spoke  eloquently  of  the  requirements  neces- 
sary for  officials  who  have  to  deal  with  prisoners.  Self  con- 
trol in  its  highest  form  is  absolutely  required.  At  the  close  of 
her  address,  Mrs.  Morton  was  congratulated  by  many  of  her 
auditors  because  of  the  strength  of  her  paper. 

Chairman  Randall  called  upon  Miss  E.  E.  Rhodes,  Super- 
intendent Girls'  Industrial  School  and  Woman's  Prison,  Jeffer- 
sonville,  Indiana,  for  a  brief  address.  She  stated  that  at  the 
present  time,  the  reformatory  and  prison  are  under  the  same 
roof,  but  the  last  legislature  has  provided  for  another  building 
so  that  the  children  will  be  entirely  separate  from  the  older 
prisoners.  While  in  the  same  institution,  the  smaller  girls  are 
entirely  separate  from  the  older  ones  who  have  no  communica- 
tion with  the  women  convicts.  The  women  of  the  Indiana 
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prison  have  a  great  deal  of  laundry  work.  More  than  200 
families  get  their  washing  and  ironing  done  at  the  penitentiary. 
Two  families  have  been  on  the  list  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  girls  in  the  reformatory  are  taught  music  and  other 
branches  as  though  they  were  at  home.  They  have  two  orches- 
tras, a  band  and  several  choruses. 

Miss  Rhodes  stated  that  she  is  advocating  strongly  and 
hopes  to  secure  in  the  future  all  women  throughout  the  state 
who  have  been  given  jail  sentences.  She  will  put  them  at  work 
and  keep  them  from  idleness.  242  girls. 


AFTERNOON,  2  P.  M. 

THE  CHAPLAINS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  opening  meeting,  President  Rev.  William  J.  Batt, 
Chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  spoke  briefly  of 
the  virtues  and  good  deeds  of  Chaplain  Hickox,  of  the  Mich- 
igan prison,  and  then  introduced  the  speaker  for  the  annual 
address. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY,  PROGRESS,  AND  PROMISE  OF 
PRISON  EVANGELISM. 

REV.  DAVID  JUDSON  STARR,  D.  D. 

"In  the  Palais  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  the  hours  of  the 
passing  day  are  marked  by  flowers  which  burst  into  bloom  in 
successive  lines — as  the  hours  go  by,  so  that  the  movement 
of  time  is  heralded  by  the  sweetness  of  fragrance  and  the  beauty 
of  color. 

"So  the  days  that  have  passed  since  the  last  meeting  of 
this  National  Prison  Association  have  been  marked  by  great 
and  changing  events  which  have  thrown  their  colors  upon  the 
sky,  and  have  left  the  smell  of  their  garments  upon  the  earth. 

"Mechanical  devices  have  been  invented,  forces  in  nature 
have  been  discovered  and  harnessed  to  new  applications ;  surgi- 
cal art  has  advanced  to  capture  new  victories  over  disease, 
deformity,  and  accidental  injuries  in  the  human  body;  com- 
merce has  lengthened  its  arms  of  trade  and  its  limbs  of  con- 
quest until  they  stretch  over  the  inhabitable  globe.  Science 
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has  discovered  new  lights  in  the  heavens  and  kindled  new  fires 
upon  the  earth,  has  bettered  human  life  and  increased  its  lon- 
gevity:— governments  have  become  more  sane  and  more 
humane;  and  mercy  has  triumphed  over  greed  in  the  conces- 
sions of  Japan  to  conclude  her  victorious  war  with  Russia, 
rather  than  continue  it  for  the  monetary  indemnity,  to  which 
she  would  seem  to  have  been  justly  entitled. 

"What  corresponding  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
science  of  criminology,  or  along  the  line  of  opportunity,  and 
achievement  for  the  reformation  and  restoration  of  the  delin- 
quent and  criminal  classes  of  men. 

"Prison  problems  are  difficult  of  solution,  because  they  are 
many-sided  and  inter-related. 

"In  the  National  Prison  Association  we  have  several  dis- 
tinct departments. 

"One  is  disciplinary,  another  is  financial,  another  is  cur- 
ative and  sanitary,  another  is  secular  education.  As  these 
causes  are  in  other  hands,  we  pass  them  in  this  address. 

"The  other,  moral  and  religious,  relates  to  the  character 
and  salvation  of  the  prisoners,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  prison 
Chaplains.  Which  of  these  works  is  the  more,  or  most  impor- 
tant is  of  no  present  moment. 

"They  are  all  so  inter-related  and  inter-dependent  that  no 
department  can  register  its  highest  success  except  by  the  con- 
tributory success  of  the  other  departments,  and  by  contributing 
to  them  in  turn. 

"The  subject  of  our  present  thought  is  the  Chaplain's 
work,  the  reformation  and  the  salvation  of  the  100,000  men 
and  women  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States.  What  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  this  work  ? 

"In  a  review  of  the  past  year  we  find  in  the  footprints  left 
by  every  fleeting  day,  some  deposit  of  encouragement.  Victor 
Hugo's  -statement  that  The  study  of  social  infirmities  and 
deformities  with  a  view  to  their  cure,  is  a  sacred  duty,'  is  now 
more  generally  accepted  than  ever  before. 

"Penologists  were  once  regarded,  by  some,  as  a  class  of 
people  having  morbid  sensibilities  and  one  idea.  This  is  no 
longer.  Penology  embraces  both  science  and  art;  it  relates  to 
philosophy  and  religion,  and  has  to  do  with  social  relations 
and  government.  The  penologist  must  be  a  broad-minded  and 
many-sided  man.  Nothing  that  relates  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity  is  foreign  to  him. 

"We  note,  therefore,  as  contributory  to  progress  and  suc- 
cess in  our  work.  First : 
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INCREASING   STUDY   OF,   AND  ATTENTION    TO,    THE   SCIENCE  OF 
BIOLOGY  BY  THE  PUBLIC. 

"Biology  is  an  advance  upon  physiology  and  phrenology, 
because  it  includes  both  of  these,  and  everything  else  that  enters 
into  the  life  of  man.  It  is  not  meant  that  Biology  is  a  new 
study.  Anthropological  studies  dignified  the  schools  of  phil- 
osophy in  Greece  and  Rome.  'Know  thyself  was  inscribed 
over  the  entrance  to  the  Delphian  temple  six  hundred  years 
before  the  angels  sang  the  birth  of  Jesus.  For  ages  the  chief 
study  of  mankind  has  been  man,  and  yet  his  parts  and  the  laws 
of  his  complex  life  are  but  little  understood.  Mental  philoso- 
phy, moral  philosophy,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  have  been 
studied,  but  there  are  phenomena  in  human  life  beyond  the  ken 
of  either,  and  all  of  these  branches  of  knowledge.  Psycholog- 
ical studies  have,  of  late,  been  given  a  larger  place,  and  biology 
includes  the  investigations  now  being  made  on  all  these  planes 
of  thought. 

"Universities,  Summer-schools,  Magazine  articles,  text- 
books, conventions,  institutes  and  lecture  lyceums,  are  all  help- 
ing to  push  forward  and  upward,'  to  its  destination  this  car, 
loaded  with  its  freightage  of  valuable  and  practical  information. 
The  old  question  of  the  oldest  book,  'What  is  man?'  and  the 
other  coetaneous  question,  'What  is  your  life?'  are  getting 
answers  from  Biology  which  are  both  scriptural  and  scientific. 

"We  notice  in  the  path  of  progress  next,  Second : 

A  BETTER  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  SOLIDARITY  OF  THE  HUMAN 

RACE. 

"This  might  be  classed  as  an  encouraging  chapter  in  the 
book  of  Social  Science,  for  such  it  really  is. 

"Sociology  studies  men  in  classes,  and  distinguishes  them 
by  various  titles,  as  'Successfuls,'  'Unsuccessful,'  'Masters  and 
Servants,'  'employers'  and  'employees,'  'sovereign  rulers'  and 
'dependent  subjects,'  capitalists'  and  'laborers.' 

"Now  such  terms  of  distinction  are  allowable  for  purposes 
of  convenience  in  writing  and  speaking,  but  they  are  hardly 
philosophically  correct,  or  practically  satisfactory. 

"In  the  earlier  times,  when  theological  conceptions  domin- 
ated the  minds  of  men,  theocratic  ideas  prevailed,  and  it  was 
commonly  said  that  some  were  rulers  by  divine  right.  If  it 
were  divinely  ordained  that  some  should  be  sovereign  over 
others,  then  by  corally,  some  by  divine  authority,  must  consti- 
tute the  subjected  and  dependent  class. 
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"This  theocratic  conception  of  the  constitution  of  society 
must  be  destructive  to  hope,  and  paralyzing  to  aspiring  effort, 
since  whoever  would  seek  to  elevate  himself,  antagonizes  the 
divine  order,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  providence. 

"Under  this  conception,  social  science  was  an  impossibility, 
and  for  generations  the  body  of  the  people  passively  bowed  to 
the  divine  decree,  as  they  supposed  it  to  be,  and  seemed  incapa- 
ble of  development.  They  were  held  in  slavery  to  the  behests 
of  this  theocratic  dogma,  and  hopelessly,  and  helplessly  bore 
their  necessities. 

"Then  the  speculative  pendulum  oscillated  to  the  other 
extreme  and  dogma  declared,  not  that  some  were  masters  over 
others  by  a  divine  order,  but  because  they  were  born  greater 
than  others,  and  that  a  man's  position  and  privileges  were  de- 
pendent upon  his  birth.  Out  of  this  grew  the  impression  that 
some  men  were  a  kind  of  'deputy  gods/  and  that  others  must 
regard  themselves  as  inferiors,  and  dependents.  Hence  there 
were  caste  formations  in  the  Orient,  and  class  formations  in 
th  Occident. 

"Either  of  these  conceptions  was  fatalistic  and  paralyzing 
to  efforts  for  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  individual, 
or  of  the  family.  The  few  were  born  to  rule,  and  the  many  to 
serve  them.  But  all  this  has  passed  away. 

"Intelligence  respects  the  law  of  heredity,  and  does  not 
expect  a  'Newton  to  be  born  of  a  Hottentot  family,'  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  or  a  'Milton  to  spring  up  among 
the  Andamanses'  any  more  than  it  expects  a  white  child,  with 
blue  eyes  and  straight  hair,  to  be  born  to  African  parents ;  and 
yet  it  is  true  that  there  is  far  less  difference  between  children 
when  born,  than  is  to  be  found  between  them  when  they  are 
half  grown,  and  there  is  far  greater  difference  when  they  are 
full  grown.  Great  men  are  the  evolution  of  men  who  were 
small  men,  and  who,  but  for  the  fact  that  greatness  was  evolved 
would  have  remained  small  men.  Strong  men  were  evolved 
from  weak  men,  and  weak  men  are  but  strong  men  in  whom 
progress  toward  greatness  has  been  arrested. 

"Here,  then,  is  the  basis  for  Sociology,  and  progress  in 
this  science  has  reached  the  conclusion  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race;  that  one  man  is  a  part  of  every  other  man,  and 
is  affected  by  the  character  and  condition  of  the  other  man. 
Circumstances  modify  conditions,  but  mankind  is  one  great 
body  in  which  some  are  eyes,  some  hands,  and  some  feet,  and 
that  every  member  is  helpful  to,  and  dependent  upon  every 
other  member. 
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"Grant's  soldiers  made  him  the  greatest  captain  of  his 
day,  and  Washington's  compatriots  made  him  the  'Father  of 
his  Country.' 

"We  have  learned  that  society  cannot  reach  any  highest 
ideals  while  the  classes  neglect  the  masses,  any  more  than  any- 
one can  have  clean,  pure  water  from  his  pitcher  while  there  are 
filth  and  putrefaction  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Much  prog- 
ress on  this  line  of  thought  has  been  made  during  the  last  year, 
and  this  gives  promise  of  greater  progress  and  more  beneficent 
results  in  the  years  to  come.  Every  man  is  his  'brother's 
keeper.' 

"Applications  of  this  care-taking  of  society  for  its  mem- 
bers are  seen  in  the  better  employment,  and  the  better  pay  given 
to  wage  earners. 

"It  is  doubtless  true  that  as  wealth  has  a  tendency  to  for- 
get God,  it  is  also  true  that  want  has  a  tendency  to  crime. 
Industrial  prostration  makes  prison  population.  The  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  prisoners  are  poor  people,  is  sometimes  given  as  proof 
that  the  indigent  are  the  most  criminal  class.  In  reply,  I 
affirm,  that  if  it  were  as  difficult  to  get  a  poor  man  punished 
for  his  crime  as  it  is  a  man  who  has  money,  there  would  be 
fewer  poor  men  in  prison,  and  if  it  were  as  easy  to  get  a  rich 
man  in  prison  for  his  crime  as  it  is  a  poor  man,  there  would  be 
more  men  in  the  'Banker's  Row'  of  our  penitentiaries.  Thanks 
to  President  Roosevelt,  and  his  like,  the  tables  are  turning.  Still 
it  is  true  that  enforced  poverty  tends  to  crime  and  we  are  glad 
that  times  and  conditions  are  better  for  wage-earners  than  ever 
before. 

"The  reaction  against  child  labor  is  another  application, 
and  still  another  is  the  better  protection  of  girls  employed  in 
factories  against  immodest  exposures;  and  still  another  is  the 
growing  sentiment  that  where  paternity  is  proved  the  illegiti- 
mate child  shall  be  entitled  to  bear  the  name  of  its  father,  and 
to  an  inalienable  right  to  its  share  in  the  property,  by  statutory 
enactment. 

"Moral  and  legal  measures  against  saloons  and  drunken- 
ness, the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  are  other  encourage- 
ments. The  records  in  Europe  show  that  the  use  of  absinthe 
turns  men  into  criminals  with  fearful  rapidity  and  certainty, 
and  that  after  three  years'  use  of  it,  the  inebriate  obey  the  auto- 
suggestions of  his  mind — in  any  crime,  and  often  murders 
those  who  have  been  most  dear  to  him.  Chief  factors  are  im- 
proved medical  and  surgical  science  for  the  removal  of  con- 
ditions tending  to  immorality. 
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"Another  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  increasing 
willingness  to  consider  and  give  employment  to  discharged 
prisoners.  The  practical  work  of  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  in 
this  direction  deserves  the  highest  commendation,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  confidence.  The  'Little  Mother/  as  the 
prisoners  call  her,  has  not  only  enrolled  over  35,000  prisoners 
in  the  Volunteer's  Prisoner's  League,  but  she  has  established 
and  maintains  several  Hope  Halls  in  different  states,  at  which 
discharged  prisoners  can  be  'at  home'  and  at  no  expense  while 
honorable  employment  is  being  secured  for  them  and  they  are 
being  fitted  for  such  employment.  Something  on  this  line  is 
being  done  locally  by  other  organizations  and  by  good  people. 

"Juvenile  courts  with  probation  officers  and  compulsory 
education  are  other  applications  of  the  same  principle.  Third : 

THERE  IS  A  BETTER  CONCEPTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  AS  A  SPIRIT- 
UAL LIFE  FOR  THIS  UNIVERSAL  HUMAN  SOLIDARITY. 

"The  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of  the  incarnation  was 
soon  obscured  by  the  speculations  of  men.  The  humility  of 
discipleship  to  the  Teacher  sent  from  God,  'was  soon  overgrown 
with  human  pride.  Scholasticism  produced  dogma,  and  dogma 
fed  scholasticism,  until  Christianity  was  substituted  by  theology 
and  the  church. 

"Ecclesiasticsm  with  its  multiplication  or  orders  and  insti- 
tutions, prevailed  until  nearly  all  that  the  world  saw  of  Chris- 
tianity were  such  libraries  of  theological  controversies,  and  such 
an  array  of  ecclesiastical  titles,  officials  and  ceremonies  as  con- 
stituted both  a  heirarchy  and  an  aligarchy. 

"But  this  great  ecclesiasticism  was  only  a  magnificent 
tomb  in  which  lay  a  lifeless  thing,  misnamed  Christianity.  It 
rivaled  the  great  monarchies  of  earth  in  its  secular  and  tempo- 
ral power,  and  it  was  almost  as  devoid  of  spiritual  life  as  they, 
except  in  name.  It  had  art,  relics,  tradition,  millinery,  and 
wealth,  but  the  spiritual  Lazarus,  who  came  forth  in  his  grave 
clothes  to  walk  in  newness  of  life,  and  the  Mary  who  bathed 
the  feet  of  her  Lord  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  affection  for 
a  knowledge  of  sins  forgiven,  were  wanting. 

"Figuratively,  men  with  broken  legs  may  be  told  authori- 
tatively, that  they  must  walk  and  be  well,  but  this  will  not  mend 
their  bones.  Men  with  broken  arms  may  be  told  that  they  must 
work  and  be  well,  but  this  gives  them  no  healing.  Religious 
teaching  is  now  changed  for  the  better.  Physically,  only  life 
can  mend  broken  bones,  and  this  is  so  spiritually.  What 
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humanity  broken  by  sin  needs  is  a  new  spiritual  life  which 
heals  and  makes  strong.  It  is  now  remembered  that  Jesus, 
the  Anointed,  said,  'I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life?  and 
this  spiritual  life  makes  a  renewed  humanity.  This  renewed 
humanity  constitutes  the  church  of  Christ  against  which  the 
gates  of  destruction  shall  never  prevail.  Fourth : 

IT  HAS  NOW  COME  TO  BE  BETTER  UNDERSTOOD  THAT  THIS 

SPIRITUAL  LIFE  IS  THE  GREATEST  MORAL  FORCE 

ON  THE  EARTH. 

"The  trouble  with  men,  in  morals  is,  not  that  they  do  not 
know  but  that  knowing,  they  do  not  do. 

"The  existence  of  evil,  and  its  disastrous  consequences, 
are  not  Twentieth  Century  discoveries. 

"From  the  Pantheon,  as  clearly  as  from  a  modern  church, 
went  out  the  decrees  of  justice  against  wrong  doing.  The 
Eternal,  then  as  now,  hated  iniquity,  and  loved  and  rewarded 
the  good. 

"In  the  Iliad  of  Homer  we  read  that,  'When  in  the  Market- 
place men  deal  unjustly,  and  the  rulers  decree  crooked  judg- 
ment, not  regarding  the  fear  of  God,'  God  sends  the  storm,  and 
the  earthquake,  and  the  tempest,  as  the  executioners  of  his 
vengeance. 

"Again  we  listen  and  Ulyesses  says,  'God  looks  upon  the 
children  of  men  and  punishes  the  wrong  doer.' 

"Again — Eumaeus  says,  The  gods  love  not  violence  and 
wrong;  but  the  man  whose  ways  are  righteous,  him  they 
honor.' 

"Yet  these  ancients  did  evil  and  suffered,  just  as  we  say 
that,  'The  way  of  the  transgressors  is  hard/  and  yet  we  trans- 
gress and  suffer. 

"Everywhere,  and  always,  a  Nemesis  follows  the  evil 
doer,  but  another  evil  doer  follows  after  an  avenging  Nemesis, 
and  another  Nemesis  follows  after  him  in  unending  succession. 

"Prison  punishment  is  not  a  moral  force.  The  only  force 
that  regenerates  men  is,  and  must  be,  a  spiritual  force. 

"There  have  been  thousands  of  ecclesiastics  who  were  not 
moral,  but  there  never  has  been  one  normal  Christian  who  was 
not  moral,  for  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  overcomes  evil, 
destroys  the  power  of  habit,  overcomes  hereditary  bent  to  evil, 
corrects  environment,  and  transforms  a  sinner  into  a  saint. 

"Man  is  so  made  that  if  deformed,  he  can  be  reformed  by 
the  same  power  that  made  him  first. 
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"Physically  it  is  life  that  overcomes  disease  and  injury. 
Spiritually  it  is  life  that  overcomes  disease  and  injury.  Vitality 
is  man's  cure  for  soul  and  body. 

"It  was  a  new  vitality  that  came  into  Saul  and  made  him 
another  man. 

"In  chemistry  the  blending  of  two  substances  makes  a 
new  compound.  There  is  in  nature  'chemical  affinity.'  There 
is  also  in  man's  nature  'Spiritual  affinity.'  Affinity  of  man 
with  evil  makes  him  criminal;  affinity,  with  good,  reforms 
him.  The  former  degenerates  him,  the  latter  regenerates 
him,  and  the  regeneration  is  just  as  real  and  just  as  scientific 
as  the  'degeneration.'  Nitrogen  is  a  life  destroyer,  while 
oxygen  is  a  preserver  and  a  restorer  of  life.  There  is  a 
mixture  of  these  in  the  atmosphere,  and  yet  we  live.  There  is 
both  good  and  evil  in  the  nature  of  every  man.  Morally,  every 
man  by  nature,  is  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  a  Mr.  Hyde.  We  are  all 
allotropic.  The  natural,  normal  man  may  say  of  himself,  tak- 
ing one  time  and  another, — 

"  'To  good  and  evil  equal  bent, 
I'm  both  a  devil  and  a  saint.' 

"Now  what  does  such  a  man  need  ? 

"There  are  two  answers.  The  one  answer  is  'Change  the 
environment,  put  in  more  of  the  good,  until  the  good  shall  pre- 
ponderate.' This  is  the  answer  of  the  culturist  absolute. 
Luther  Burbank,  the  famed  horticulturist  in  his  answer  to  the 
question,  'Why  weeds  are  weeds?'  says,  'Weeds  are  weeds 
because  they  are  jostled,  crowded,  cropped,  trampled  on, 
scorched  by  fierce  heat,  starved,  or  perhaps,  suffering  with  cold, 
wet  feet,  tormented  by  insect  pests,  or  lack  of  nourishing  food 
or  sunshine.'  Partly  true.  But  do  not  weeds  grow  and  con- 
tinue to  be  weeds  in  our  best  gardens?  Then,  remember  weeds 
have  not  wills  as  men  have,  and  the  will  power  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  dealing  with  human  beings.  We  value  cul- 
ture, but  we  want  a  good  plant  to  cultivate. 

"The  other  answer  to  the  question,  'What  does  the  natural 
man  need  ?'  is  not  more  of  the  mixture,  but  the  infusion  of  a  new 
force  that  shall  transmute.  We  want,  not  a  mixture,  but  a 
transformation.  Not  'Allotropism'  but  'isomerism/  a  change 
of  quality,  a  new  nature.  No  chemical  action  in  physics  can  per- 
fectly represent  this  fact  of  transformation  of  Character,  by 
the  infusion  of  a  new  spirit,  but  it  can  suggest  and  illustrate 
this  change  which  the  Bible  teaches,  and  which  experience 
demonstrates. 
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"This  is  our  answer  to  the  question,  'What  does  man 
need  ?'  Man  needs  the  infusion  of  a  new  life,  which  shall  melt 
like  fire,  burn  up  the  dross,  refine  the  gold,  and  stamp  it 
with  the  die  of  the  Creator's  mint.  Such  a  coin  will  take  care 
of  itself  in  circulation. 

"In  these  days  of  'insecticides/  'disinfectants,'  'inoccula- 
tion'  of  both  bodies  and  soils,  when  we  hear  much  of  virus  and 
its  anti-serum ;  when  conclusions  in  Baccillaria  and  germicides 
are  so  accepted,  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  a  thing  incredible 
by  any,  that  the  injection  of  a  new  element  into  man's  nature, 
working  isomerically,  should  transmute  the  elements  of  his 
nature,  transform  his  being,  restore  functional  righteousness, 
and,  when  carried  on  to  its  ultimate  possibilities,  render  him 
morally  immune.  This  is  not  a  new  theology.  There  has  not 
been  found  a  new  theological  thought  within  fifty  years. 

"But  this  is  the  answer  of  absolute  evangelism  to  the  ques- 
tion, 'What  does  man  need  ?'  This  investigation  has  led  us  up 
to  God's  plan  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament. 

"The  prison  chaplain  must  be  a  positivist,  and  'absolutist' 
in  evangelism  if  he  would  be  anything  worthy  of  the  name  and 
office  of  a  chaplain  to  the  people  who  populate  our  prisons. 

"As  to  the  examples  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  remedy, 
and  the  thoroughness  of  the  cure,  we  point  you  to  Orville  Gard- 
ner, Jerry  McAuley,  Mr.  H.  W.  Knowlton,  Col.  H.  H.  Hadley, 
who  founded  fifty  missions,  and  thousands  of  others  who  have 
been  the  happy  subjects  of  this  nascent  experience.  Or  if  you 
have  not  time  to  examine  these  cases,  read  the  book  of  Acts, 
as  written  by  Dr.  Luke.  Fifth  : 

THERE  IS   A    CLEARER  RECOGNITION   AND  A   HIGHER   APPRECIA- 
TION OF  THIS  MORAL  FORCE  AS  A  UTILITY. 

"We  are  utilitarian,  in  this  age.  When  an  inventor 
comes  with  his  machine,  a  physician  with  his  medicine,  or  a 
clergyman  with  his  Bible — the  first  question  we  ask  is,  what 
will  it  do?  and  when  we  have  determined  what  it  will  do,  then 
we  determine  what  it  is  worth — much,  or  nothing. 

"Prison  Chaplains  are  the  first  to  ask  to  have  this  test  applied 
to  this  moral  force,  whose  proper  name  is  spiritual  life,  Nine- 
teen centuries  ago,  those  who  made  observation  and  study  of 
such  as  made  use  of  this  agency,  declared  that,  'as  many  as 
came  unto  Him,  to  them  gave  He  "power."  That  is  the  secret 
and  explanation  of  this  work  of  turning  this  'world  upside 
down'  to  get  it  right  side  up.  Power  is  the  catch  word  of  the 
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new  life — power  to  be  what  they  were  not  before;  power  to 
overcome  what  had  before  overcome  them;  power  to  do  what 
they  could  not  do  before.  Unless  a  man's  religion  has  changed 
him,  he  would  better  change  his  religion.  Overcoming  power 
he  needs,  and  this  is  God's  free  gift  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"As  to  utility  of  results  in  the  prison,  this  moral  force 
makes  indolent  and  quarrelsome  men  industrious  and  gentle; 
it  stimulates  a  desire  to  learn,  and  the  illiterate  go  into  the 
prison  schools.  Under  its  influence  men  abandon  the  use  of 
opium  and  sometimes  tobacco;  become  examples  to  other  pris- 
oners, and  improve  the  discipline  and  morale  of  the  whole 
prison.  Of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  Chaplain's  work,  and  of 
religion  in  the  prisons  as  tested  by  practical  results,  prison 
wardens  have  borne  willing  testimony.  We  have  seen  men 
saved  from  lunacy,  others  restored  to  sanity,  and  dangerous 
men  become  exemplary  by  the  influence  of  this  interior  moral 
force,  proceeding  from  the  spiritual  life.  What  we  have  seen 
in  the  prisons,  all  faithful  pastors  and  missionaries  have  seen 
in  the  world  at  large. 

"I  once  heard  the  Governor  of  a  great  State  say  that  the 
pioneer  ministers  who  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  early  settlers, 
had  done  more  to  make  the  State  great  and  prosperous  than 
any  other  agency  had  done. 

"And  so  I  close  with  the  proposition.    Sixth : 

THAT  THERE  IS  A  GROWING  REALIZATION  OF  THE  FACT  THAT 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  HUMAN  SOUL  TO  ITS  PROPER 

MORAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  PLANE  IS  THE  HIGHEST 

APPLICATION  OF  UTILITY. 

"  'The  soul  of  improvement  is  the  improvement  of  the 
soul.'  It  is  the  man  behind  the  gun  that  makes  the  gun  a 
power.  It  is  the  manhood  in  a  nation  that  makes  the  nation 
great.  And  it  is  the  spirit  within  a  man  that  makes  a  man 
great.  There  have  been  individuals,  perhaps,  here  and  there, 
through  the  centuries,  who  have  attained  almost  to  manhood's 
possible  greatness,  but  there  have  been  very  few,  if  any,  who 
have  reached  it.  Paul,  the  greatest  among  many,  said  he  had 
'not  attained'  unto  it,  but  he  was  still  climbing  and  reaching 
higher.  Imagine  every  Bishop  in  the  church  a  Paul ;  every 
preacher  a  Paul;  every  church  member  a  Paul;  every  citizen 
of  the  nation  a  Paul.  What  a  conception  of  manhood !  As  man 
is  the  consumation  of  nature's  work,  so  a  complete  man  is  the 
consumation  of  God's  work.  The  restoration  of  man  is  a 
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work  that  might  fill  an  angel's  hands,  and  filled  the  Saviour's 
heart.  And  this  is  our  work,  yours  and  mine,  as  ministers  of 
God. 

"We  know  not  yet  what  earth  shall  be,  because  we  know 
not  yet  what  man  shall  be.  It  is  only  through  the  eyes  of 
imagination  that  we  can  see  the  coming  glory. 

"Nathaniel  Hawthorne  tempts  us,  and  let  us  follow 
willingly — leaving  all  our  reasoning  faculties  at  rest,  awhile — 
to  follow  a  meditation  suggested  by  Hawthorne's  'New  Adam 
and  Eve/ 

"Imagine  then,  my  brother  prison  officer,  the  whole  prison 
outfit  from  which  you  have  come,  at  once  deserted,  emptied, 
locked  up,  walled  in,  covered  over,  lost  sight  of,  and  forgotten 
from  the  minds  of  men.  Left  just  as  it  now  stands  until  the 
Millennium  shall  have  passed.  The  generations  of  men  have 
come  and  gone,  until  a  thousand  years  have  swept  by,  a  thou- 
sand years  of  progress.  How  changed  is  man!  and  how 
changed  is  earth!  Buildings,  cities,  governments  all  trans- 
formed to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  new  man,  himself  transformed 
according  to  the  mind  of  God.  Then  from  this  beautiful  earth, 
filled  with  righteousness,  imagine  every  inhabitant  of  the  globe, 
transferred,  instantly,  to  some  other  planet — leaving  every 
beautiful  and  heavenly  thing — upon  the  earth — just  as  they 
had  been  made  by,  and  for  renewed  humanity.  Then  imagine 
the  'New  Adam  and  Eve'  placed  upon  the  earth — to  behold  its 
glory,  and  walk  amidst  these  beautiful  creations  of  God  and 
man.  They  visit  gardens  in  full  bloom,  homes  filled  with  books, 
pictures  and  music ;. temples  of  worship;  and  market  places 
filled  with  fruits;  they  find  air  ships  and  traction  coaches; 
schools  and  hospitals  to  meet  the  wants  of  everybody.  Gush- 
ing fountains  and  song  birds  are  in  the  parks.  They  visit  the 
stores  filled  with  goods,  but  none  to  sell,  and  none  to  buy.  They 
meditate.  How  good  and  happy  must  the  people  have  been 
who  lived  in  this  city,  who  had  all  these  good  things  to  enjoy. 
And  so  they  wander  on. 

"At  last  they  come  to  your  old  prison  just  as  it  was  left  a 
thousand  years  before  when  you  left  it  to  attend  this  Congress, 
and  they  clamber  in.  They  look  astonished  at  the  grated  win- 
dows and  doors  of  iron  bars,  and  they  say  this  building  was 
made  for  wild  beasts,  it  was  a  cage  for  lions,  tigers,  hyenas, 
and  bears.  But  the  hinges  have  rusted  from  the  old  doors  and 
they  enter  in,  and  shudder  as  they  creep  down  the  corridors — 
and  say,  'See  these  holes  in  the  walls,  these  are  the  places  where 
wild  beasts  were  kept,  without  water,  and  almost  without  light 
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or  air.  How  could  the  beast  have  lived  shut  in  these  holes?' 
On  the  shelf  they  find  a  pile  of  handcuffs,  which  they  guess 
were  made  to  put  on  baboons  to  keep  them  from  fighting  one 
another.  And  they  find  balls  and  chains,  and  guess  they  were 
made  for  elephants  to  drag,  that  they  might  learn  to  pull.  In 
the  guard-room  they  find  paddles  and  leather  straps,  used,  no 
doubt,  to  drive  the  oxen  and  the  asses.  And  here  a  stack  of 
guns,  used,  no  doubt,  to  shoot  wild  beasts — breaking  from 
their  cages.  Then,  shuddering  still,  they  creep  along  and  find 
the  execution  room.  There  stand  two  upright  posts,  with  a 
transverse  beam  across  the  top,  from  which  dangles  a  rope. 
And  'What  is  this  ?'  asks  Eve.  'Must  have  been  a  place  where 
dogs  were  tied,  and  this  room  was  the  kennel/  said  the  knowing 
Adam. 

"  'But  see,'  said  Eve,  'something  hangs  at  the  end  of  this 
dangling,  musty  rope.  Its  flesh  has  dried  away,  its  bones  are 
left.  Here  are  skull,  and  ribs,  and  arms,  and  bones  of  legs, 
and  feet.  Adam,  this  was  no  dog — he  was  a  man,  like  you, 
Adam.'  And  then  she  clung  to  him  and  nearly  died  of  fright, 
lest  harm  should  come  to  him  in  that  death  chamber. 

"Then  Adam  moved  along  and  saw  the  iron  cages  by  the 
wall,  and  in  them  skeletons  of  men.  And  in  one  cell  the  skel- 
etons of  women,  too,  who  had  perished  there — of  women  just 
like  Eve. 

"Then  shuddering  and  cold  they  steal  away  and  escape 
through  the  broken  wall  by  which  they  had  entered,  sick  at 
heart,  and  wondering  if  this  great  thing  had  been  a  hell  for 
devils,  or  a  habitation  for  beasts. 

"My  brethren,  it  is  ours  in  the  present  time  to  labor  and  to 
wait,  but  in  the  ages  to  come  when  the  knowledge  of  God  shall 
fill  the  earth,  and  men  shall  become  what  God  would  have  them 
be  and  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves,  the  prisons,  and  the 
prison  systems  we  have  to-day,  will  seem  as  hideous  to  the 
people  of  that  new  age  as  did  this  old  prison  seem  to  the  new 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  this,  their  imaginary  visit. 

"May  God,  in  his  mercy  hasten  the  good  time  which  the 
prophets  foretell,  and  of  which  the  poets  sing. 


THE  NEW  AGE. 


"When  navies  are  forgotten 

And  fleets  are  useless  things, 
When  the  Dove  shall  warm  her  bosom 
Beneath  the  eagle's  wings. 
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When  memory  of  battles, 

At  last  is  strange  and  old, 
When  nations  have  one  banner 

And  creeds  have  found  one  fold. 

When  the  hand  that  sprinkles  midnight 

With  its  powdered  drift  of  suns, 
Has  hushed  this  tiny  tumult 

Of  sects  and  swords  and  guns; 

When  prisons  shall  be  empty, 

And  freedom  bless  the  world; 
And  Liberty's  bright  emblem, 

Beneath  the  cross  unfurled. 

Then  hate's  last  note  of  discord 

In  all  God's  worlds  shall  cease, 
In  the  conquest  which  is  service, 

In  the  victory  which  is  peace  1" 

Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  Pontiac,  III,  spoke  of  Mrs. 
Booth's  work,  hoping  that  she  might  visit  the  reformatory  at 
Pontiac;  but  she  thought  not.  He  spoke  of  one  convict  from 
Sing  Sing  prison,  influenced  by  the  "little  mother,"  now  an 
honored  lawyer. 

Chaplain  A.  G.  Gates,  of  Kansas  Industrial  Reformatory, 
referred  to  a  leaflet,  "Song  of  Faith"  that  should  be  used  in 
all  prisons  as  a  help  to  draw  souls  to  the  Saviour.  "Come  Unto 
Me— Whomsoever  Will." 

Captain  Edward  S.  Wright,  ex- Warden  of  the  Allegheny 
Prison,  Pa.,  called  attention  to  some  poetry  of  Bishop  Whipple. 
Spoke  of  New  England  early  prison,  an  old  quarry,  on  enter- 
ing- the  ladder  was  withdrawn  by  night — this  was  the  best  de- 
vice of  that  date,  separation. 

He  spoke  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  influenced  by  the 
works  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  of  1787  in  the  Wal- 
nut Street  Jail,  and  of  its  President,  Bishop  William  White 
bringing  about  the  building  of  the  County  prison  at  Moyamen- 
sing,  and  of  the  State  penitentiary  on  Cherry  Hill,  and  of  John 
J.  Lytle,  prison  agent  trudging  goods  for  discharged  prisoners 
for  half  a  century.  He  said  that  Lafayette  was  the  first  man 
who  introduced  classification  in  1826  as  the  separate  system, 
but  it  was  only  the  revival  of  the  Bastile ;  this  continued  twenty- 
five  solid  years,  when  we  began  to  look  at  the  other  side,  and 
sought  out  a  better  plan. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  with  its  solitary  confinement  was 
long  recognized  as  preferable  to  any  other.  In  my  own  time 
of  nearly  forty  years  experience,  has  proven  the  congregate 
or  semi-congregate,  more  humane  and  flexible  to  the  good  of 
the  souls  of  the  convicts. 
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In  1868  began  the  first  religious  service  once  a  month, 
now,  not  only  every  Sunday,  but  by  the  Chaplains  continued 
presence  and  consoling  power  of  God.  In  1869  in  the  Western 
Penitentiary  work  was  given  men  to  do,  and  a  commutation 
law  established.  Some  long  sentenced  men  when  discharged, 
had  kept  on  the  walls  of  their  cells  a  daily  calendar  for  five  or 
more  years. 

In  1870,  this  Association  assembled  with  appointed  dele- 
gates and  sought  out  many  ways.  One  resolution  was,  that 
"religion  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  any  of  the  helps," 
reiterated  in  the  days  of  ex-President  Hayes  at  Atlanta. 

He  spoke  of  Charles  W.  Warner,  Henry  Fipps  and  Rich- 
ard Vaux,  who  asked,  "if  you  and  your  chaplains  are  to  have 
such  sway,  what  will  happen  to  our  separate  system?"  Report 
of  Eastern  Penitentiary,  1903,  says,  "the  separate  system  is 
impossible."  Report  of  1904,  Warden  Byers  says,  "figures 
mark  the  progress,  flour  mill  shops  provided,  and  buildings 
changed."  Reminds  me  of  the  sequel  to  the  story  of  Dicken's 
Dutchman,  Charles  Langhimer,  1884,  fourteen  times  in  prison, 
discharged  at  9  A.  M.  and  at  4  p.  M.,  asked  to  go  back  in  the 
penitentiary  as  it  was  more  like  home. 

Rev.  Dr.  M.  A.  Bullock,  of  Lincoln,  spoke  of  the  Nebraska 
Prison  Association  like  one  fallen  in  love,  and  he  described 
three  classes  of  prisoners.  First :  Those  who  did  not  desire 
reformation,  and  were  well  nigh  impossible.  Second:  Those 
who  were  found  to  have  means  and  funds,  and  assume  to  have 
little  thought  of  the  Association's  work.  Third :  Those  who 
wish  to  reform,  redeem  themselves  when  discharged  through 
the  help  of  the  Association.  Of  the  268  who  asked  the  help  of 
the  Association  last  year,  only  two  or  three  went  astray  on  their 
discharge.  While  we  strive  to  protect  society  on  the  outside, 
we  must  relieve  the  tension,  the  pressure  on  the  inside. 

Warren  W.  Spalding,  Superintendent  Prisons,  Boston, 
Mass. :  "Men  violate  both  the  human  laws  and  the  Divine,  but 
the  prisoners  are  not  especially  so  much  in  need  of  the  Gospel. 
I  find  people  do  not  give  the  men  a  chance  in  the  world.  Many 
persons  look  at  the  matter  only  in  mass,  little  regarding  the 
hopeful  in  the  cell.  We  must  not  say  of  any  man  that  he  is 
doomed,  for  it  is  untrue;  the  most  unlikely  often  surprise  our 
observation.  If  society  could  see  some  of  these  cases,  they 
would  feel  quite  differently  towards  them. 

John  Le  Corum,  Chaplain  State  Penitentiary,  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  asked  how  you  can  make  the  people  of  the 
State  pray  for  and  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  1.500? 
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MONDAY  EVENING. 

Address  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Comfort,  State  Agent,  Jeffer- 
sonville,  Indiana. 

RETURN  OF  ESCAPED  PRISONERS  AND  PAROLE 
VIOLATORS. 

"I  wish  from  the  first  to  be  understood  as  having  no  spec- 
ial aptitude  for  the  capture  of  escaped  prisoners.  I  am  no 
sleuth,  and  should  make  in  all  probability  a  poor  detective.  I 
never  read  detective  story ettes,  and  the  i  Sherlock  Holmes' 
type  of  narrative  is  an  abomination  to  me.  The  Sherlock 
Holmes  in  the  detective  world,  like  Jean  Valjean  in  the  crim- 
inal world,  makes  a  pretty  story;  they  are  both  very  seldom 
met  with  in  real  life. 

"The  recapture  of  escaped  convicts  and  the  return  of  parole 
violators  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems  of  our  penal  institu- 
tions. My  personal  experience  of  this  problem,  during  some 
eight  years  as  state  agent,  makes  me  anxious  that  some  one 
should  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  topic.  I  propose  to  do  little 
more  than  introduce  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  a  practical 
discussion  may  be  raised. 

"From  conservative  estimates,  based  upon  inquiries  and 
other  data  that  cannot  now  be  particularized,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  are  at  least  three  thousand  parole  violators,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  escaped  convicts  who  are  'wanted'  at  the 
various  institutions.  I  may  say  that  my  inquiries  in  this  respect 
do  not  go  back  further  than  ten  years. 

"It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  figures.  Most  of  us 
are  a  little  wary  in  giving  out  any  statement  regarding  escapes 
and  parole  violators.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  an  escape 
shows  a  lack  of  discipline  and  parole  violation  proves  want  of 
judgment  in  granting  parole.  This  conclusion  is  not  warranted 
by  the  facts  in  all  cases,  however  true  it  may  be  in  some  in- 
stances. You  cannot  take  chances  on  any  man  who  has  once 
been  behind  the  bars,  and  upon  whom  the  stigma  of  conviction 
rests  no  matter  what  his  protests  of  reformation  may  be.  The 
human  element  is  not  a  negligible  quantity  in  any  such  events. 
It  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  so  arrange  the  employment  and 
oversight  of  every  prisoner  that  he  will  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  escape;  while  both  opportunity  and  temptation  to 
move  from  their  designated  place  and  choose  a  location  for 
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themselves  must  be  a  daily  experience  of  many  paroled  men. 
The  fact  that  comparatively  few  of  the  men  paroled,  violate 
their  paroles  is  a  testimony  to  the  care  and  foresight  exercised 
in  awarding  the  privilege  of  parole.  The  fact  that  only  about 
two  hundred  men  out  of  our  eighty  thousand  prison  population 
escape  each  year  is  a  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  buildings 
and  light  of  walls,  but  also  more  surely  a  proof  of  the  careful- 
ness of  the  overwatch.  Discipline  is  a  finer  guard  than  stone 
and  iron,  no  matter  how  massive  the  pile.  Smart,  well-drilled 
officers,  with  a  lively  interest  in  their  work,  do  more  to  keep  the 
prisoners  from  escaping  than  a  regiment  armed  with  Winches- 
ters. It  is  doubtless  the  expert  oversight  given  some  prisoners 
that  makes  certain  institutions  almost  immune  from  the  escape 
plague. 

CAPTURE  OF  FUGITIVES. 

• 

"How  best  to  capture  such  men  speedily  and  with  the 
minimum  expense,  is  a  matter  not  very  easy  to  solve. 

"The  immediate  efforts  must  always  be  largely  a  matter 
of  local  arrangements,  for  no  two  institutions  are  situated 
exactly  alike.  In  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  we  have  five  main  and 
local  systems  of  railroads  within  easy  distance  of  the  reforma- 
tory, besides  city  and  interurban  electric  lines,  and  the  ferry 
boats  and  skiffs  on  the  Ohio  river.  Some,  if  not  all  of  these 
avenues  of  escape,  once  a  man  is  outside  the  walls,  must  be 
known  to  a  large  number  of  our  inmates.  Let  a  man  once  get 
away  and  secrete  himself  until  after  sunset,  and  the  chances  are 
very  good  that  he  will  give  us  a  bonny  chase  before  he  is 
recaptured. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  'follow  up'  plan,  so  largely 
adopted  by  business  firms,  under  the  name  of  'system,'  must 
be  employed  if  success  is  to  be  attained  in  tracking  and  return- 
ing escapes.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  frequently  Expressed  opinion  that  if  a  man  gets  away  from 
the  state  there  is  no  further  need  to  trouble  about  him. 

"Of  course,  the  photograph  or  half-tone,  with  Bertillon 
measurements  will  have  to  be  relied  upon  very  largely  in  the 
retaking  of  men  who  have  gotten  away.  In  place  of  the  Ber- 
tillon measurements,  or  in  addition  thereto,  the  finger  print 
system  will  in  the  future  be  largely,  if  not  universally  adopted. 
But  neither  system  will  entirely  displace  the  half-tone  or 
photograph.  From  a  good  picture  you  can  recognize  a  man  on 
the  street.  You  cannot  measure  him  or  obtain  a  finger  print 
in  a  public  place.  The  sooner  you  can  get  the  picture  of  an 
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escape  scattered  in  a  radius  of  five  hundred  miles,  the  sooner 
you  are  likely  to  retake  your  man.  In  the  Indiana  reformatory 
we  have  always  ready  and  stamped  a  thousand  and  more  envel- 
opes addressed  to  chiefs  of  police  and  leading  detectives,  rail- 
road agents  and  others  in  every  state.  These  envelopes  can  be 
mailed  as  soon  as  the  photographs  of  an  escape  are  ready ;  and 
in  an  expert  department  it  takes  but  a  few  hours  to  print  a  large 
number  of  the  pictures.  We  have  the  envelopes  bundled  by 
states,  so  that  if  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  an  escape 
has  not  gone  east  or  north,  no  packages  are  sent  in  those  direc- 
tions. In  some  cases  we  have  found  it  advisable  to  communi- 
cate with  postmasters,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  in 
cities  where  it  is  known  that  escapes  have  relatives. 

WATCHES  HIS  FRIENDS. 

"The  warden  of  Lancaster  penitentiary  (this  state),  puts 
this  naively  when  he  says : 

"  'I  find  that  a  man  is  frequently  found  by  watching  his 
friends,  and  if  a  man  has  a  sweetheart  she  is  usually  the  means 
of  returning  him  to  prison.  However,  if  a  man  is  not  captured 
in  a  short  time,  he  is  most  likely  to  be  located  in  some  other 
penal  institution/ 

"In  our  own  experience  we  have  found  that  postmasters 
can  render  us  very  efficient  service,  if  they  will  only  agree  to 
do  what  the  law  clearly  permits  them  to  do.  On  page  204,  sec- 
tion 462,  postal  laws  and  regulations,  1893,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing rule : 

'  'Postmasters  and  all  others  in  the  service  are  forbidden 
to  furnish  information  concerning  mail  matter  received  or 
delivered,  except  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or  to 
their  authorized  agents  or  postoffice  inspectors.  A  disregard 
of  this  regulation  will  render  the  offender  liable  to  removal. 
Postmasters  may,  however,  when  the  same  can  t>e  done  without 
interference  with  the  regular  business  of  the  postoffice,  furnish 
to  officers  of  the  law,  to  aid  them  in  discovering  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  information  concerning  the  postmarks  and  addresses  of 
letters,  but  must  not  delay  or  refuse  their  delivery  to  the  per- 
sons addressed.' 

"I  am  convinced  that  'wanted'  men  whether  escapes  or 
parole  violators,  never  remain  long  in  one  place,  unless  under 
arrest.  The  great  majority,  three-fourths  of  them  at  least,  are 
in  confinement  somewhere,  or  else,  to  use  Mr.  Randall's  phrase, 
'follow  the  life  of  the  road.' 
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"During  the  last  seven  years  we  have  returned  to  Indiana 
reformatory  twenty-one  escaped  men  and  258  parole  violators. 
Every  one  of  these  men  has  been  personally  and  especially 
examined  by  myself.  In  nearly  every  case  the  man  has 
remained  but  a  short  time  in  one  place.  The  life  of  the  road' 
is  thought  by  such  men  to  be  the  safest,  as  it  is  most  likely  also 
the  most  fascinating.  Tramp  'lay-outs/  next  to  the  work- 
house and  prisons,  are  the  places  where  these  'wanted'  men 
mostly  congregate.  One  of  the  leading  authorities  on  tramp 
life  is  Josiah  Flynt.  His  article  describing  slum  life  along  rail- 
roads is  a  revelation  of  the  way  in  which  the  hobo  exists. 
Every  trunk  line  in  the  country  has  a  series  of  stopping  places 
near  its  right  of  way  where  tramps  from  every  quarter  congre- 
gate. A  small  shanty  is  generally  built  of  discarded  ties  and 
torn  down  fence  rails,  or  a  disused  hut  is  found  in  the  woods. 
Such  shelters  are  situated  near  to  water  tanks  or  steep  grades, 
and  important  switches  where  freight  trains  with  plenty  of 
'side  door  Pullmans'  must  slow  up  or  stop.  At  such  rendezvous, 
hobos  and  criminals  of  many  sorts  congregate.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  camps  and  'hang-outs'  is  that  they  afford  a 
refuge  for  as  lawless  a  collection  of  ne'er-do-wells  and  criminals 
as  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  on  account  of  them,  it  is  possible 
for  a  tramp  and  a  thief,  whether  ex-convict  or  escaped  man, 
to  roam  over  the  land  in  comparative  safety.  He  has  lodging 
and  can  get  food.  The  police  cannot,  or  at  least  do  not,  molest 
him,  nor  do  any  county  officials.  Doubtless  it  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous game  to  round  up  the  habitues  of  such  hang-outs.  These 
places  are  regular  intelligence  bureaus  and  clearing  houses  for 
the  lowest  grade  of  professional  evildoers.  Robbery  and  crime 
of  all  descriptions  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being.  As  an  amateur  hobo,  and  in  the 
disguise  of  a  tramp,  Mr.  Flynt  has  visited  many  such  hang- 
outs. He  states  that  at  one  of  these  camping  places  on  an  east- 
ern railroad,  he  spent  the  night  with  seventy-five  others  around 
the  camp  fire.  At  another  time  he  spent  an  entire  day  in  a 
'Idepot'  of  the  kind  in  Illinois,  just  to  see  how  much  'news'  he 
could  pick  up  far  away  from  town  or  daily  paper,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  gather  items  of  criminal  happenings  in  San  Francisco 
of  a  few  days  before,  and  intelligence  of  what  was  doing  or 
likely  to  be  done  in  the  east  and  south  in  a  few  hours.  While 
such  country  slums  are  permitted  to  exist,  and  are  connived  at 
by  railroad  police  and  county  and  township  authorities,  we  do 
not  need  to  wonder  that  some  of  the  most  desperate  criminals, 
escapes  and  ne'er-do-well  parole  violators  seem  to  disappear 
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entirely — as  though  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  them 
up. 

THE  LEGAL  PHASE. 

"There  is  one  department  of  this  topic,  viz.,  the  legal  one, 
that  possibly  does  not  often  trouble  the  heads  of  our  institu- 
tions, but  is  nevertheless  likely  to  affect  us  at  any  time.  It  is 
open  to  any  man,  whether  an  escaped  convict  or  parole  violator, 
to  fight  his  return  to  prison.  So  far  as  escaped  men  are  con- 
cerned, none  have  attempted  to  fight  Indiana  reformatory  in 
courts,  in  resisting  return.  Nor  am  I  able  to  ascertain  any  case 
against  any  other  institution.  But  we  have  had  varied  exper- 
ience with  paroled  men,  and  recently  a  case  of  the  kind  has  been 
carried  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals.  It  is  to  us  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  those  who  were  resisting  us  did  not  go  a  step 
farther  and  take  the  case  to  the  supreme  court.  There  would 
then  have  been  had  for  all  time  a  pronouncement  upon  the 
status  of  the  paroled  man  and  his  relation  to  the  institution  that 
paroled  him.  However,  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  is  a  pretty  good  one  to  have  on  record. 

"In  three  cases  we  have  been  refused  requisition  papers. 
Once  in  New  York,  once  in  Kansas,  and  once  in  Colorado. 
In  two  of  these  cases  we  ultimately  got  our  men,  as  they 
came  voluntarily.  In  the  other  case,  the  local  police  depart- 
ment, sheriff's  department,  and  the  state  executive  department 
were  hopelessly  strained  in  their  relations,  and  the  issuance  of 
a  writ  was  denied.  The  delinquent  is  still  at  liberty,  although 
he  has  twice  been  convicted  of  crime  since  he  was  paroled. 

"We  have  twice  been  hindered  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
after  the  issuance  of  the  executive  warrant,  once  successfully 
and  once  unsuccessfully.  Both  of  these  cases  have  been  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky.  Whether  Kentucky  is  especially  guardf  ul  of 
the  liberty  of  ex-prisoners  who  are  'wanted,'  I  do  not  know, 
but  some  of  my  correspondents  recently  complain  that  they 
have  had  trouble  in  that  state  along  the  resourceful  line  of 
habeas. 

NEED  OF  A  DETECTIVE  PAPER. 

"In  closing  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  suggestion  of  Super- 
intendent Randall  as  to  the  issue  of  a  prison  detective  paper. 
I  am  convinced  that  such  a  paper  could  be  issued  by  some  one 
of  our  institutions  where  a  printing  trade  school  is  organized. 
The  cost  would  be  small,  and  the  benefits  would  be  very  great. 
Such  a  paper  should  be  issued  weekly,  and  as  it  would  contain 
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no  advertising  matter,  the  entire  space,  four,  eight  or  more 
pages,  would  be  occupied  by  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
'wanted'  people.  Immediately  a  man  escaped  from  prison  or 
became  delinquent  upon  parole,  his  picture  should  be  sent  to 
the  office  of  this  paper.  The  cost  of  the  cut  would  be  borne  by 
the  institution  sending  same;  and  the  picture  with  full  descrip- 
tion would  appear  periodically — say  once  every  month — until 
the  delinquent  was  recaptured.  Copies  should  be  sent  through 
the  mail  to  every  penal  institution,  and  to  all  the  sheriffs,  police 
officers,  city  marshalls,  constables,  railroad  and  general  detec- 
tive agencies,  and  other  interested  parties.  The  mechanical 
work  would  cost  nothing.  The  cost  of  material  would  be  very 
small.  The  gain  in  publicity  would  be  immense,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  a  plan  would  lead  to  the  detection  and  arrest 
of  many  a  criminal  who  is  now  at  large  in  defiance  of  law  and 
a  menace  to  society." 

PRESENTATION. 

Between  the  adresses,  General  Secretary  Rev.  John  L. 
Milligan,  LL.  D.,  and  Chaplain  of  the  Western  Penitentiary, 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  was  presented  with  a  handsome  cut  diamond 
by  the  members  of  the  association  in  appreciation  of  seventeen 
years  of  service  as  Secretary.  Dr.  Milligan  had  announced  his 
intention  to  retire  from  the  office  this  year.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Milligan  responded  in  a  short  speech. 

Address  by  Benjamin  B.  Lindsay. 

The  famous  Juvenile  Court  Judge  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
discussed  at  considerable  length  the  workings  of  the  Court  in 
that  and  other  cities.  Although  he  spoke  for  over  an  hour,  the 
audience  accorded  him  close  attention  throughout.  Frequent 
stories  and  illustrations  of  the  work  of  the  Court  added  interest 
to  the  talk  and  was  in  substance  as  follows : 

"After  years  of  investigation  the  British  prison  commis- 
sioner reported  to  parliament  that  the  criminals  of  the  nation 
were  being  generated  from  the  young  men  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years :  young  men  who  became  criminals  largely 
because  of  habits  formed  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen, 
sixteen. 

.  "I  have  investigated  jails  and  prison  conditions  in  many 
cities  in  our  own  country  with  especial  reference  to  juvenile 
crime,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  great  majority  of  our  crim- 
inals are  such  because  of  neglect  and  misdirected  childhood. 
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Any  work  to  prevent  crime  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
than  any  work  to  punish  criminals.  We  all  agree  to  this.  We 
complain  principally  of  neglect  by  parents,  and  well  we  may 
complain.  The  carelessness  and  neglect  by  parents,  especially 
in  our  great  cities,  in  the  performance  of  the  real  parental 
duty  toward  their  offspring  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase,  and 
the  chief  thing  about  which  we  should  concern  ourselves  in 
dealing  with  childhood  and  crime  is  not  so  much  the  children 
as  the  parents  and  others  who  are  responsible  for  children.  The 
greatest  duty  of  the  state  to  the  child,  in  order  that  it  may  per- 
form the  full  measure  of  its  own  responsibilities  to  prevent 
crime,  is  to  improve  the  environment  of  the  child ;  to  improve 
its  opportunity  for  good  and  take  away  as  far  as  legislation  will 
permit,  its  opportunity  for  evil.  Unless  the  state  performs  its 
duty  in  this  respect  wisely  and  well,  it  may  become  just  as  crim- 
inal as  the  careless  parent;  and  if  the  citizen  of  to-morrow  is 
not  up  to  that  standard  which  should  be  set  in  every  wholesome 
state,  our  lawmakers  and  law-enforcers  may  be  as  much  to 
blame  as  the  parents  themselves.  The  state,  after  all  stands 
above  the  parent  in  its  relation  to  the  child.  If  the  parent  says 
the  child  shall  not  go  to  school,  or  shall  work  during  unseemly 
hours  at  an  unseemly  age,  the  state  may  step  in  and  assume 
control,  and  if  the  parent  interferes  the  parent  may  be  sent  to 
jail.  When  the  child  violates  the  law  of  the  state,  it  is  not  the 
home,  the  school  or  the  church  which  is  called  upon  to  correct 
the  child;  it  is  the  state.  Therefore  there  devolves  upon  the 
state  even  more  solemn  responsibilities  for  all  of  its  children 
than  can  possibly  rest  upon  an  individual  parent  or  citizen. 
The  state  stands  in  the  relation  of  parens-patriae,  in  dealing 
with  the  child.  This  attitude  and  duty  of  the  state  is  mani- 
fested through  the  chancery  courts,  not  the  criminal  courts. 
I  am  proud  that  the  state  of  Nebraska  has  at  least  begun  to 
wake  up  to  its  solemn  responsibility  for  its  children,  in  the 
passage  of  a  juvenile  law  last  winter.  Your  law  embodies  the 
best  to  be  found  in  the  statute  of  Illinois  and  Colorado,  which 
are  the  pioneer  states  in  recent  enlightened  child  legislation, 
and  I  am  glad  that  you  have  started  right.  Under  your  law  as 
it  now  exists,  you  have  placed  legal  responsibility  for  the  moral 
welfare  of  children  upon  the  home  and  the  parents.  Like  my 
own  state  of  Colorado,  you  have  gone  even  further  than  this, 
and  you  have  placed  responsibility  upon  other  citizens.  You 
do  this  by  your  adult  delinquent  law,  which  declares  that  any 
parent  or  other  person  who  causes,  encourages  or  contributes 
to  the  delinquency  of  the  child,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
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and  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $500  or  imprisonment  not 
to  exceed  six  months  in  jail,  or  both,  or  so  much  thereof  as  the 
court  shall  see  fit  to  impose.  Provision  is  then  made  for  sus- 
pending the  sentence  and  placing  the  parent  on  probation.  You 
will  observe  that  the  effect  of  this  law  is  to  compel  the  negli- 
gent, careless  home  and  the  careless  citizen,  to  do  their  duty 
toward  the  child.  And  where  the  home  is  helpless  by  your 
probation  system  of  friendly  control  and  direction  through 
your  probation  officers,  in  dealing  with  the  child,  you  help  the 
home  which  needs  help,  as  many  of  them  do.  There  is  many 
a  mother  who  is  compelled  to  work  to  provide  support  for  her 
children.  Her  husband  may  have  deserted  her,  he  may  be 
dead,  divorced,  or  in  some  way  the  home  is  bereft  of  the  firm 
guidance  that  should  come  from  a  father's  care.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  juvenile  laws  in  no  way  attempt  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  home;  on  the  contrary  the.  Colorado  and 
Nebraska  laws  are  especially  devised  to  enforce  the  responsi- 
bilities of  responsible  homes,  and  assist  the  misfortunes  of  help- 
less homes.  No  better  system  of  child  care  and  child  saving 
from  crime  has  ever  been  devised  in  this  country.  The  enforce- 
ment and  the  operation  of  these  laws,  the  building  up  there- 
under of  a  system  of  effective  work,  is  not  free  from  difficulties. 
It  takes  time,  earnest  thought,  and  the  hardest  kind  of  work, 
but  in  the  end  the  good  derived  to  the  home,  the  school,  the 
state  and  even  the  church,  is  beyond  the  estimate  of  any  mortal 
man. 

"A  child  is  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world.  Nothing 
on  earth  has  within  it  the  same  possibilities.  Nothing  is  more 
delicately  and  wonderfully  constituted.  It  is  the  wonderful 
human  machine,  and  yet  we  very  often  expect  to  accomplish 
results  with  this  wonderful  little  machine  by  placing  it  in  charge 
of  the  most  brutal  and  unskilful  of  men,  as  in  the  case  of  plac- 
ing it  in  jail  with  hardened  criminals,  under  men  who  are 
educated  in  the  ways  of  force  and  violence  and  the  methods 
of  hate  and  despair.  Therefore  the  first  step  has  been  to  take 
the  child  out  of  the  jail  and  away  from  the  contaminating  sur- 
roundings, to  place  it  under  good  influences  with  skilful  men 
and  women  whose  labor  is  a  labor  of  love;  whose  ways  are 
those  of  kindness  and  helpfulness,  and  yet  a  firmness  that  com- 
mands respect  and  that  does  not  produce  hate.  And  so  in 
dealing  with  these  children  you  must  provide  the  necessary 
machinery  or  you  will  be  liable  to  fail.  You  must  have  the 
detention  home  or  school ;  you  must  look  upon  this  work  as  the 
most  sacred  which  the  state  can  perform ;  you  must  provide  the 
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most  skilful  men  and  women  in  dealing  with  the  errors  and 
weaknesses,  the  failings  and  the  faults  of  children.  You  must 
never  consider  the  question  of  expense. 

"A  legislative  committee  once  complained  to  Horace  Mann 
that  the  amount  of  money  required  to  maintain  an  institution 
for  boys  was  not  justified  by  the  number  of  boys  required  to 
be  dealt  with.  He  replied  that  it  was  justified  if  it  was  only  one 
boy,  provided  it  was  his  boy  or  the  boy  of  one  of  the  legislators 
who  raised  the  objection. 

COURT  SAVES  EXPENSE. 

"But,  my  friends,  it  pays  the  state  to  properly  care  for  its 
children.  According  to  estimates  made  by  the  governor  of  our 
state  in  a  message  to  the  legislature  three  years  ago,  the  juve- 
nile court  system  of  Denver  has  saved  over  $250,000  in  cash 
in  reduced  commitments  in  proportion  to  the  cases  brought  to 
the  court,  and  over  95  per  cent,  of  its  erring  children  who  have 
reformed  on  probation  without  commitments  in  jail  or  other 
state  institution.  All  of  this  did  not  come  at  once.  It  took 
time  and  patience.  Our  original  laws  required  amendment, 
and  some  difficulties  were  required  to  be  straightened  out  by 
a  number  of  legislatures  before  we  had  anything  like  a  perfect 
law,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  the  highest  state  of  perfection 
in  lawmaking  has  been  reached.  But  the  most  important  thing 
is  the  work  for  and  with  the  children  who  are  driven  into 
crime.  The  laws  merely  permit  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
and  for  the  child  under  a  different  plan  from  that  devised  by 
a  criminal  court.  The  juvenile  court  is  a  chancery  court,  and  it 
can  do  many  things  on  the  theory  that  it  is  working  for  the 
child,  that  it  could  not  do  under  a  criminal  law  whose  entire 
theory  is  that  you  are  working  to  punish,  to  brutalize  and 
degrade  if  guilty  of  a  crime.  So  terrible  were  the  consequences 
of  crime  under  a  criminal  law  that  rightly  and  properly  the 
individual  charged  with  crime  was  surrounded  with  certain 
safeguards,  such  as  jury  trial,  rigid  rules  of  evidence,  as  for- 
bidding the  state  to  demand  that  the  accused  testify  against 
himself,  etc.  All  of  these  rules  and  so-called  safeguards  become 
absurd  when  we  are  not  going  to  even  find  the  child  guilty 
of  crime  under  the  juvenile  laws;  we  are  not  going  to  put  it  in 
jail  or  in  the  penitentiary;  but  we  are  going  to  aid,  assist,  en- 
courage and  uplift.  This  being  our  theory  and  practice,  it 
becomes  to  the  interest  of  the  child  to  tell  the  truth,  to  dispense 
with  absurd  legal  procedure  and  throw  itself  upon  the  gen- 
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erous  and  tender  mercy  of  the  court  that  sits  as  a  loving  but 
firm  father,  and  not  as  a  judge  of  a  criminal  court. 

"Therefore  in  dealing  with  crime  in  childhood  you  must 
have  men  and  women  who  embody  in  their  very  characters  the 
Christ-like  qualities  necessary  to  win  human  souls.  A  judge 
or  probation  officer  must  have  tact,  patience,  firmness,  and 
those  divine  qualities  of  truthfulness  and  sympathy,  so  us 
not  to  be  mistaken'  as  justifying  any  unlawful  act.  Sympathy 
and  justification  are  sometimes  confused.  If  they  are  confused 
by  the  child  it  is  because  those  who  are  entrusted  with  their 
use  have  not  been  skilful  enough  to  make  the  child  see  the 
difference;  and  so,  if  failure  comes,  do  not  charge  it  to  the 
child,  nor  to  the  use  of  those  ennobling  qualities;  but  rather 
charge  it  to  the  misuse  of  the  divinest  instruments  in  all  the 
world,  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilled.  The  delicate  instruments 
of  the  physician  have  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  human- 
ity— in  the  hands  of  the  skilled.  In  the  hands  of  the  unskilled 
they  may  serve  for  butchery  and  brutality.  But  because  this 
is  true,  it  would  lead  no  sensible  man  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  the  surgeon's  wonderful  tools.  But  even  the  surgeon,  how- 
ever skilful,  will  sometimes  fail,  or  seem  to  fail,  as  we  judge 
failure  and  success  in  this  poor,  imperfect  world.  I  remember 
once  reading  in  a  paper  which  contained  the  pictures  of  three 
boys,  an  extended  article  of  how  these  boys  had  reverted  to 
burglary,  nothwithstanding  they  had  been  on  probation  in  the 
juvenile  cour.t;  and  a  certain  jailer,  whose  education  was  along 
the  ways  of  force  and  violence  declared  that  the  whole  scheme 
was  a  failure,  and  held  up  the  poor  unfortunate  boys  as  evi- 
dence of  his  claim.  And  yet  a  wiser  officer  was  good  enough  to 
write  me  that  the  three  boys  were  the  only  three  out  of  100 
who  had  been  brought  from  the  same  district  for  similar 
offenses  within  two  or  three  years,  and  in  justice  to  the  court 
something  should  have  been  said  of  the  ninety-seven  who  had 
not  returned  to  crime.  It  was  a  common  instance  of  the  fact 
that  many  people  judge  a  thing  that  is  new  by  its  failures  and 
not  by  its  successes.  Again,  they  are  often  short-sighted  and 
unfair.  Two  of  the  three  boys  in  question  had  been  in  jail 
several  times  before  they  came  to  the  probation  system,  and  the 
juvenile  court,  but  instead  of  this  fact  serving  to  convince  the 
officer  who  made  the  complaint,  against  the  utility  of  jails,  it 
had  quite  the  contrary  effect  and  his  own  remedy  was  to  return 
the  same  boys  to  the  system  that  had  already  failed  time  and 
again. 
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JAILS  WILL  NOT  REFORM. 

"Now,  my  friends,  jails  will  never  reform  children.  Jails 
may  scare  children,  and  they  may  refrain  from  unlawful  acts 
because  of  fear,  but  in  the  end,  unless  some  higher  and  nobler 
principal  comes  into  the  life  of  the  child  as  a  reason  for  right- 
eousness, his  future  will  never  be  safe.  The  child  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  he  is  making  his  own  future ;  that  his 
character  is  everything;  that  if  he  cuts  off  his  finger  he  can 
never  use  it ;  his  finger  is  useful.  It  is  easy  to  teach  him  this, 
but  he  must  be  taught  that  his  character  is  useful;  that  his 
solemn  word  of  honor  is  worth  more  than  gold  or  silver,  and 
to  cut  it  off  is  to  cut  off  more  than  his  finger  and  his  hand ;  his 
responsibilities  for  the  hereafter  is  the  now,  and  what  happens 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  must  be  thoroughly  drilled  into  his 
little  soul. 

"The  last  time  I  sent  a  boy  to  the  reform  school  his  mother 
said  he  would  not  go.  He  had  told  her  so.  He  told  the  boys 
in  the  street  he  would  throw  the  papers  in  the  mire  and  go 
back  to  the  free  open  country,  to  which  he  had  gone  and  stolen 
a  horse.  Why  did  the  boy  say  this  ?  When  the  mother  told  the 
judge  of  her  fears  and  doubts  you  might  say  the  judge  should 
have  immediately  made  up  his  mind  not  to  trust  the  boy;  and 
you  might  have  said  that  the  judge  was  foolish  to  do  such  a 
thing.  But  I  say  the  judge  would  have  been  foolish  to  con- 
clude that  the  boy  could  not  be  trusted.  Now  in^this  case  the 
boy  must  be  taught  that  he  has  become  his  own  worst  enemy 
when  he  so  declared.  It  takes  time  to  educate  a  boy,  but  in  an 
hour  much  can  be  done.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  what 
was  done  in  this  particular  case.  I  told  the  boy  I  had  heard 
what  he  said.  He  admitted  it,  but  said  that  he  would  go  to 
the  industrial  school  alone.  I  asked  him  why,  and  he  answered 
as  I  had  expected,  that  he  feared  he  would  get  caught  if  he 
didn't.  I  told  him  that  on  the  contrary  he  would  not  be  caught 
by  any  officers  of  mine.  That  he  could  have  the  absolute  right 
to  do  as  he  pleased ;  that  he  might  go  or  not  go,  as  his  mind 
inclined.  But  I  told  him  that  I  liked  him,  and  that  some  day, 
some  time,  if  he  ran  away,  he  would  be  caught,  and  in  the  end 
there  was  nothing  but  the  iron  bars,  the  dimly  lighted  cell 
and  the  prison  stripes;  that  that  was  the  consequence  in  the 
future  for  what  he  did  in  the  now.  I  did  not  tell  him  this 
to  frighten  him  or  to  score  him,  but  simply  to  teach  him 
that  if  such  a  condition  ever  came,  it  was  the  boy  and  the 
boy  alone,  who  made  it  so,  and  not  the  judge,  the  sheriff 
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or  any  officer  of  the  law.  He  had  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of 
anything  but  the  wrong,  except  to  be  a  coward.  He  had 
everything  to  gain  by  being  trusted;  and  thus  a  motive  was 
held  out,  a  motive  for  the  right,  a  motive  to  inspire  and 
encourage,  a  motive  that  was  after  all  the  beacon  light  of  hope. 
Take  hope  from  the  child  or  man,  and  you  have  taken  away 
all  there  is.  The  most  hopeful  prospect  was  held  up  for  doing 
the  right.  How  proud  I  would  be  if  Clarence  should  keep  his 
word;  should  not  throw  me  down,  showing  that  I  was  justified 
in  my  faith  in  him.  And  so  Clarence  took  his  papers  and  the 
money  to  buy  his  ticket;  through  the  crowded  city  he  went, 
changing  cars  three  times,  and  out  into  the  hills,  up  the  long 
road,  to  the  industrial  school  he  went,  knowing  that  no  living 
soul  was  watching  him,  his  sole  strength  and  solace  being  my 
own  hope,  and  trust  and  confidence  in  him,  which  I  knew  he 
would  respect  when  with  tearful  eye  he  told  me  good  bye  and 
not  to  worry  about  his  keeping  his  solemn  word.  And  my 
friends,  for  nearly  three  years,  every  boy  with  the  exception 
of  four  or  five  who  were  feeble  minded  and  irresponsible,  I  say 
to  you  that  every  boy  from  the  little  street  waif  of  ten  with  the 
move-about  fever  raging  in  his  veins,  to  the  desperate  and  hard- 
ened tough  and  young  burglar  and  '  Stick-up'  who  were  said  to 
have  murder  in  their  hearts,  they  have  all  gone  the  same  way, 
alone  and  unattended,  behind  what  to  them  are  prison  walls ;  and 
net  one  ever  failed.  Not  one  will  ever  fail,  but  some  day  I  shall 
fail,  and  when  one  fails  to  go  that  day  has  come,  and  I  shall 
know  that  someone  else  who  has  the  skill  and  who  understands, 
could  do  what  I  have  failed  to  do,  and  I  shall  not  blame  the 
child,  but  I  shall  rather  pity  my  own  short-comings,  and  strive 
to  be  more  perfect  in  the  understandings  of  the  human  soul. 
In  that  boy,  and  in  every  boy,  and  in  every  boy  of  his  kind, 
who  is  made  to  understand  his  own  responsibility  for  himself, 
who  is  given  a  chance  to  develop  his  own  individuality  by  the 
opportunity  to  choose  between  right  and  wrong,  and  who  is  so 
assisted  and  strengthened  that  he  takes  the  right  and  avoids 
the  wrong  of  his  own  free  will,  and  not  because  of  force  or 
punishment,  true  reformation  has  begun.  It  is  education,  edu- 
cation, education,  and  so  the  juvenile  court  should  be  called  a 
school  court,  for  it  is  a  school  for  the  building  of  human  char- 
acter. 

NOT  REFORMATION. 

"In  dealing  with  the  so-called  reformation  of  a  child,  we 
must  constantly  remember  that  it  is  really  not  reformation  at 
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all  in  which  we  are  engaged,  but  rather  formation,  and  the 
formation  that  shall  keep  him  straight  and  true  is  that  which 
comes  from  the  heart  and  it  can  only  come  through  the  under- 
standing and  the  liberal  use  of  those  divine  attributes  of  the 
human  heart  which  are  found  in  love,  affection,  sympathy  and 
patience.  These  things,  rightly  used,  may  be  depended  upon  to 
safely  influence  human  conduct. 

"Our  lives  are  made  up  of  habits  which  are  good  or  bad 
and  if  these  habits  which  are  good,  as  they  must  be  to  make 
manhood,  it  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  skill  used  in  apply- 
ing and  bringing  out  the  divine  qualities  of  the  human  heart. 

"And  this  is  why  we  count  so  much  on  personal  work,  for 
that  is  the  work  that  wins.  The  human,  personal  touch,  and 
the  heart  to  heart. 

TUESDAY,  9  A.  M.,  OCTOBER  24. 

This  session  was  marked  by  a  warm  debate  over  the 
Report  of  the  Law  Committee  read  by  Hon.  G.  S.  Robinson, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions  of  Iowa. 
It  dealt  with  three  conclusions :  Parole,  Indefinite  Sentence, 
Preventive  and  Reformatory  Work,  without  going  into  detail. 
He  called  attention  to  the  vast  differences  of  sentences  in 
the  several  states  and  submitted  statistics  from  the  census 
report  of  1900  as  a  corroboration.  He  recommended  uniform 
laws  to  remedy  this  defect  in  the  present  system.  The  mental 
and  physical  condition  of  the  trial  judge,  he  said,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  length  of  the  sentence.  Audiences  which  are  sym- 
pathetic or  hostile  to  the  prisoner  also  have  much  to  do  with  the 
sentence. 

He  recommended  the  indeterminate  sentence  together  with 
a  pardon  board  to  pass  upon  all  applications  for  a  pardon  or 
parole.  When  the  prisoner  has  given  evidence  of  a  change  of 
heart  and  of  reform  he  said  he  should  be  released,  but  when 
reform  was  not  hoped  for  he  should  be  restrained. 

Superintendent  Catherine  B.  Davis,  M.  D.,  of  the  New 
York  State  Reformatory,  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  in  discussing  the 
difference  between  the  women  inmates  of  the  reformatory  and 
the  man  prisoners,  said  while  an  immoral  act  of  a  woman  was 
of  moment  and  of  importance  t'o  her,  it  was  a  mere  incident 
to  a  man. 

"The  first  wrong  of  an  immoral  woman  is  an  accident," 
she  said,  "but  it  stamps  her  for  life,  and  she  soon  learns  that 
she  has  an  easy  way  to  earn  a  living.  Men  who  go  out  of 
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prisons  go  into  the  world  with  a  trade,  while  a  woman  who  is 
released  from  the  reformatory  must  secure  a  position  as  a 
domestic  servant.  Thus  it  is  easy  for  her  to  fall  back  into  her 
old  life  of  immorality  and  sin.  The  woman  must  wash  dishes 
or  cook,  but  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  secure  any  other  employ- 
ment. 

"I  released  a  girl  once  who  was  an  expert  telephone  oper- 
ator, and  I  went  to  the  manager  of  the  company  and  asked 
that  he  admit  her  again  to  his  office.  He  refused  because  he 
said  he  would  not  permit  such  a  woman  to  associate  with  the 
other  girls.  And  yet  that  woman  had  completely  reformed. 

"When  the  women  first  come  to  the  institution  they  are  all 
broken  down  physically  and  mentally.  The  first  thing"  to  do  is 
to  look  after  their  physical  welfare.  None  of  those  who  come 
are  virtuous;  or  at  least  only  a  small  number  are." 

KEPT  WOMEN  BUSY. 

Dr.  Davis  then  said  that  she  kept  the  women  busy  and 
advocated  for  such  women  much  outdoor  work.  At  the  present 
time  she  said  she,  with  the  help  of  the  inmates,  had  made  over 
700  feet  of  cement  walks  and  had  mixed  the  cement  themselves. 
They  had  put  the  cement  floors  in  the  basement  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  girls  worked  the  garden  and  did  all  the  work  except 
the  plowing.  Until  recently,  she  said,  there  had  been  a  high 
embankment  in  front  of  the  institution,  and  she  had  requested 
the  legislature  to  give  her  $1,500  to  grade  it.  The  legislature 
had  refused,  and  the  girls  had  torn  down  the  embankment  and 
had  graded  it  nicely.  It  had  not  cost  the  state  a  cent.  As  a 
result  the  girls  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  place,  and  there  was 
nothing  they  would  not  do  to  help  improve  it.  She  advocated 
the  establishment  of  such  reformatories  in  quiet  secluded  places 
where  the  public  could  not  see  the  girls  at  work.  The  result 
of  her  work  had  been  to  create  appetites  and  to  bring  the  girls 
to  a  condition  where  they  could  sleep." 

The  report  was  vigorously  attacked  by  Judge  M.  D.  Follett. 
who  refused  to  sign  the  report.  He  said  such  power  should  be 
vested  in  the  wardens,  or  those  who  worked  with  the  prisoners 
and  who  knew  him,  and  knew  whether  he  had  actually  re- 
formed. He  jumped  on  the  statistics  read  by  Judge  Robinson, 
and  said  they  had  been  before  the  congress  in  1894,  and  had 
been  thoroughly  discussed.  The  report,  he  said  was  full  of 
platitudes  and  should  not  be  signed  by  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
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The  attack  brought  other  members  to  their  feet  with  pro- 
tests and  in  support  of  Judge  Robinson  who  had  written  the 
report. 

Judge  Nicholas  Reese,  of  Lincoln  said  he  stood  squarely 
with  Judge  Robinson  and  he  believed  the  Board  of  Pardons 
was  the  proper  body  to  grant  a  pardon  or  a  suspension  of  sen- 
tence. 

Warden  Henry  Wolfer,  said  that  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution were  the  only  ones  that  could  give  any  information 
worthy  of  parole,  and  that  the  responsibility  should  not  be  put 
upon  the  officers  of  the  institution,  but  it  must  be  left  to  a  differ- 
ent set  of  commissioners,  set  apart  by  authority. 

Hallam  P.  Coates,  President  Board  Managers,  Ohio  State 
Reformatory,  said  last  year  we  changed  the  means  of  discharge 
to  the  Chaplain  and  the  Superintendent.  Last  year  nearly  400 
were  paroled.  The  men  are  first  sent  for  twenty  years. 

Chaplain  D.  J.  Starr,  of  Ohio,  remarked  that  the  Board  of 
Pardons  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Board  of  Parole  or -the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  penitentiary,  except  by  endorse- 
ment by  the  Warden  and  Chaplain. 

Amos  Butler,  Indiana,  claimed  a  great  difference  even  in 
his  state  between  the  Board  of  Parole  and  the  Board  of  Pardons. 
The  paroled  go  forth  for  a  limited  time  before  they  obtain  the 
discharge ;  while  the  pardoned  are  discharged  once  for  all. 

"To  this  board  are  submitted  all  of  the  evidence  of  the 
trial  of  the  prisoner,  and  all  of  the  testimony  that  can  be 
obtained  from  the  warden,  the  guards  and  the  chaplain  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoner  while  in  prison.  This  evidence  when 
carefully  analyzed  shows  to  the  board  whether  parole  would  be 
feasible." 

W.  P.  Archibald,  Parole  Officer,  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  an 
interesting  talk  said : 

"No  prisoner  is  paroled  without  a  patron.  If  some  one 
who  is  responsible  will  agree  to  keep  the  man  at  work  and  lend 
him  counsel  and  assistance,  the  man  with  a  good  record  is 
paroled.  During  the  last  six  years  we  have  paroled  1,083  Pr'ls~ 
oners.  Out  of  this  number  24  have  been  returned  to  prison  as 
unworthy  of  parole.  Of  the  1,083  paroled,  684  have  earned 
their  full  liberty  and  they  are  conducting  themselves  as  good 
citizens." 

Judge  Robinson  closed  the  debate  on  the  Report  showing 
that  his  paper  advocated  nothing  revolutionary,  and  that  his 
figures  were  not  taken  from  the  old  report.  He  said  in  part : 

"The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  restrict  the  pardon-power 
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of  the  executive.  Already  fourteen  states  have  the  system 
which  this  report  advocates  and  I  believe  the  other  thirty  states 
are  coming  to  the  same  thing.  Give  a  state  a  board  of 
parole  composed  of  men  who  are  able  to  devote  time  to  it  and 
then  institute  indeterminate  sentences  and  you  will  see  progress 
at  once." 

Hon.  Fred.  H.  Paddleford,  Superintendent  State  Indus- 
trial School,  Golden,  Col.,  read  a  brief  paper  as  the  Report  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Prevention  and  Reformatory  work. 
Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  discussion  was  curtailed. 

Superintendent  B.  D.  Hayward,  of  Kearney  School, 
Nebraska,  said  his  institution  was  merely  a  school,  and  he 
did  not  teach  the  pupils  that  they  were  being  punished,  but  that 
they  were  being  helped.  These  inmates,  he  said  were  .not 
criminals,  but  they  were  boys  who  had  brains  too  large  and  who 
were  too  large  physically  for  the  towns  in  which  they  lived. 
It  was  the  force  in  them  that  was  breaking  out,  and  there  was 
no  one  in  the  town  competent  to  direct  that  force  in  the  proper 
channels.  The  boys,  he  said,  would  develop  into  the  greatest 
minds  on  earth  were  they  directed  right  while  young.  The 
fault  that  they  have  gone  wrong,  he  said,  was  not  with  the  chil- 
dren, but  with  the  parents  and  the  public  school  teachers,  which 
he  said  were  selected  from  the  field  of  incompetency.  No 
university  graduate  or  high  school  graduate,  he  said,  was  fit 
to  teach  school  without  a  proper  and  thorough  training. 

He  told  of  the  work  in  the  school  and  what  the  boys  had 
accomplished,  which  fact,  he  said  was  absolutely  unknown  to 
the  juvenile  court  officers  and  to  others  who  should  know.  The 
school  had  developed  now,  he  said,  that  frequently  men  who 
had  been  inmates  when  boys  now  visit  the  institution  with  their 
wives  and  show  them  around  the  work  shops  and  are  proud  of 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  such  a  school.  It 
should  not  be  considered  a  disgrace  for  a  boy  to  be  an  inmate 
of  such  an  institution,  because  it  is  never  the  fault  of  the  boy, 
but  of  those  who  should  look  after  his  early  training. 

THEY  ARE  NOT  BAD  BOYS. 

i 

"The  boys  who  attend  the  industrial  schools  are  not  bad. 
As  a  rule  they  are  bigger  than  their  surroundings.  Their  par- 
ents do  not  understand  them.  Their  teachers  do  not  know 
enough  to  get  along  with  them.  But  I  will  tell  you  that  the 
force  and  power  in  many  of  our  boys  is  something  enormous. 
They  are  recruited  to  us  from  the  incompetence  of  the  public 
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schools  and  the  homes  of  the  state.  The  public  schools  are  con- 
stantly getting  better  and  are  employing  teachers  who  have  had 
some  training  for  their  work.  Some  teachers,  however,  have 
no  business  in  the  school  room.  I  believe  that  a  high  school 
graduate  has  as  little  business  to  go  out  and  teach  as  he  has 
to  practice  law  or  medicine.  Many  university  graduates  have 
no  business  to  attempt  teaching.  They  ought  first  to  have  some 
special  training.  Then  they  will  recognize  the  innate  ability 
of  the  boys  they  are  driving  to  the  reform  schools." 

He  advocated  the  establishment  of  civil  service  to  control 
employes  of  state  institutions  and  he  wanted  a  stone  wall  a  mile 
high  constructed  between  the  young  girls  in  the  home  and  the 
fallen  women.  Better  homes  would  make  better  boys  and  girls 
and  he  advocated  educating  parents  to  make  their  homes 
attractive  and  teach  their  children  to  love  and  obey  the  home 
laws  and  they  would  naturally  obey  the  laws  of  the  state. 

Chaplain  Starr  said  the  child  should  not  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  neglected  work  of  the  parents,  but  the  state  as  the 
guardian  for  the  child  should  hold  the  parents  responsible. 

Ensley  Moore,  State  Board  of  Charities,  Jacksonville,  111., 
claimed  that  it  was  largely  due  to  our  public  schools,  the  mis- 
take of  appointing  teachers  too  largely  out  of  sympathy,  that 
they  teach  school  for  the  pay  and  not  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
scholars. 

Warden  Wolfer  and  Professor  Henderson  complimented 
Dr.  Davis  for  the  offhand  information  and  remarks.  The  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  foreign  countries. 

TUESDAY  EVENING. 

i 

Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  the  official  stenographer  of  the 
association,  and  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson,  of  Chicago,  pre- 
sented brief  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  International 
Prison  Congress  held  last  month  at  Budapest.  Mrs.  Barrows' 
husband,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  LL.  D.,  was  chosen  Pres- 
ident of  the  International  Association,  which  voted  to  hold  its 
next  meeting  in  1910,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  records  of 
previous  meetings  have  been  printed  in  French,  but  those  of 
1910  will  be  in  English.  The  Congress  meets  every  five  years. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Prison  Discipline  was  read 
by  Dr.  G.  T.  Gilmore,  of  Toronto,  Canada  briefly  stated : 

As  requisites  of  proper  discipline,  the  report  cited,  a  con- 
cise and  clear-cut  code  of  regulations,  a  warden  who  has  the 
intelligence  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  enforcing  his  author- 
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ity  through  and  by  the  regulations,  a  staff  of  officers,  every  one 
of  whom  has  been  approved  by  the  warden  before  appointment, 
cells  and  workshops  that  are  sanitary  and  comfortable  at  all 
seasons,  and  dietary  of  wholesome,  nutritious,  well-cooked  and 
cleanly  served  food.  "In  the  maintenance  of  discipline,"  says 
the  report,  "the  following  points  should  be  enforced :  Respect 
for  authority,  prompt  and  implicit  obedience,  the  avoidance  by 
officers  of  an  irritating  manner,  encouragement  of  neatness, 
cleanliness  and  thrift,  and  the  impression  on  the  convicts  of  their 
immorality."  "Prison  discipline,"  the  report  concludes,  "by 
the  inculcation  of  method,  order,  and  civilized  habits  of  life 
lays  the  foundation  of  real  manhood,  and  those  entrusted  with 
its  enforcement  should  realize  that,  day  by  day,  they  are  laying 
foundation  stones  upon  which,  in  the  future,  human  lives  and 
immortal  souls  must  depend  for  support." 

Address  by  the  Rev.  David  H.  Tribou,  Chaplain  U.  S. 
Navy,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  CHAPLAIN  AS  AN  AID  TO  DISCIPLINE. 

"When  one  talks  of  prison  discipline  he  does  well  to 
remember  what  elements  contribute  to  the  prison  population. 
There  is  a  small  element  of  the  real  criminal,  but  this  element 
will  give  little  trouble  in  the  matter  of  ordinary  discipline. 
There  are  but  few  criminals  in  any  one  prison.  It  is  only  by  an 
accommodation  of  legal  terms  that  every  man  convicted  of  any 
breach  of  the  statute  law  is  put  down  as  a  criminal.  The  many 
are  simply  offenders,  often  through  ignorance.  It  would  be 
extremely  hard  for  any  one  of  us  to  prove  our  innocence  if 
charged  with  breaking  some  one, — or  ten, — statutes  of  which 
we  never  heard,  and  in  the  breaking  of  which  is  no  moral  delin- 
quency at  all.  For  instance : — you  buy  three  two-cent  postage 
stamps  for  six  cents.  The  Government  will  not  redeem  them, 
but  I  have  been  told  that  if  you  should  sell  the  three  for  five 
cents,  you  would  be  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  If  so 
dealt  with,  you  would  be  a  criminal  in  common  parlance.  In 
some  thoughtless  schoolboy  freak,  your  son  commits  an  offense 
of  which  the  law  took  no  cognizance  in  your  day.  Before  you 
know  it,  he  may  (under  the  bad  advice  of  his  counsellor), 
plead  guilty  to  an  act  he  never  committed,  hoping  to  get  off 
easier  by  so  doing,  and  having  been  assured  that  he  does  not 
stand  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  acquittal.  Other  young  men, 
who  have  not  learned  the  gentle  art  of  hypothecation,  econo- 
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mizing  with  the  truth,  and  annexing  what  belongs  to  their 
neighbors,  but  who  are  so  crude  in  their  methods  as  to  vulgarly 
steal,  impolitely  lie,  and  shamefacedly  commit  lesser  crimes 
of  the  same  character,  find  a  place  in  the  prison  population. 

"These  three  classes  and  many  subdivisions  of  them,  have 
their  representatives  in  every  prison  in  the  United  States.  To 
them  must  be  applied  some  systematic  training  by  which  they 
may  be  held  in  subjection  to  authority  first,  and  led  to  right 
conceptions  of  life  later ;  and  this  training  we  call  by  the  general 
name  of  DISCIPLINE. 

"The  time  was  when  discipline  meant  brute  force,  and  the 
warden  was  selected  to  apply  it.  Naturally,  there  was  small 
place  for  a  chaplain  under  such  a  condition.  The  old  warden 
did  the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances.  The  wonder  is 
that  he  should  have  done  so  well. 

"One  day  a  new  warden  was  born.  Nobody  thought  it 
worth  while  to  make  note  of  the  fact  of  his  birth,  and  years 
passed  before  the  public  realized  his  existence.  Then  more 
cities  came  forward  to  claim  him  as  having  been  born  within 
their  limits  than  ever  put  in  their  claims  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  Homer.  But  this  warden  was  enlarged,  dignified,  and 
adorned  the  office  of  warden  to  an  extent  not  equalled  by  any 
other  office  now  occupied  by  mortal  man.  I  mean  by  that,  that 
he  has  practically  created  a  new  place  in  the  world,  instituted 
new  methods,  and  won  a  success  that  none  would  dare  have 
prophesied  fifty  years  ago,  and  few  appreciate,  even  now.  In 
the  beginning,  he  was  laughed  at; — but  he  did  not  mind  that, 
for  he  is  a  man  accustomed  to  laugh  himself.  Sometimes  he 
was  sneered  at; — but  seldom  in  his  immediate  presence,  for 
he  is  usually  a  man  of  sufficient  physical  training  to  make  it 
unsafe  to  fool  with  him  beyond  a  certain  point.  He  was  mis- 
understood by  almost  everybody  except  the  prisoners,  but  he 
got  in  such  good  work  on  them  that  they  illustrated  his  suc- 
cess so  that  the  most  skeptical  must  needs  believe.  He  was 
the  man  WHO  THOUGHT  HE  COULD.  He  got  a  chance  to  try, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  demonstrated  that  he  could  by 
what  he  did.  He  grew  modest  just  in  proportion  to  his  suc- 
cess. That's  his  trade  mark.  None  genuine  without  it.  Be- 
ware of  imitations.  Same  price  to  all.  No  discount  to  min- 
isters, disabled  seamen,  nor  Indians  not  taxed. 

"This  new  warden  was  not  the  product  either  of  science, — 
of  which,  as  a  rule,  he  knew  but  little  and  wasn't  at  all  sure  of 
that;  nor  yet  of  religion,  of  which,  too  often,  the  most  of  his 
was  in  his  wife's  name ; — but  he  was  a  man  who  believed  in  the 
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power  of  the  truth  and  righteousness  with  a  belief  as  sturdy 
as  that  of  the  Puritan. 

"It  was  this  new  warden  who  discovered  the  chaplain, 
and  gave  him  the  opportunity  which  he  had  so  long  desired, 
the  elder  members  of  the  warden  family  had  not  concerned 
themselves  very  much  with  the  chaplain.  They  took  their 
estimate  from  the  official  representatives  who  appointed  him  on 
a  salary  ranging  as  low  as  forty-one  cents  a  day,  and  thought 
that  possibly  he  might  be  worth  it,  but  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  any  man  could  be  of  much  use  at  that  price.  It 
is  true  that  the  chaplain  was  technically  an  officer  of  the  prison, 
but  he  was  not  an  officer  in  any  just  and  proper  sense,  and  his 
opportunities  of  being  of  any  real  service  were  about  equal  to 
that  of  a  foreign  physician  in  China,  called  to  prescribe  to  a 
woman,  and  allowed  only  to  feel  the  pulse  of  an  attendant 
stuck  through  the  partition ! 

"Even  when  this  new  warden  came  to  his  estate,  there 
were  chaplains  (on  the  pay  of  a  day  laborer)  who  magnified 
their  office,  honored  their  calling,  and  wrought  great  good 
under  tremendous  handicaps.  Many  long  and  weary  years 
they^had  wept  for  very  shame  to  see  man  after  man  come  into 
and  go  out  of  the  office  of  warden,  who  had  never  learned  even 
the  alphabet  of  running  a  prison  or  handling  men.  Political 
henchmen  whose  three  rules  of  arithmetic  were  'addition, 
division,  and  silence!'  But  the  new  warden  found  that  the 
chaplain  whose  love  of  fair  play  was  inherent,  who  had  the 
saving  grace  of  humor,  who  was  as  wise  as  a  serpent  in  all  the 
wiles  of  men  and  devils,  who  could  hide  his  feelings  after  a 
manner  to  put  to  shame  the  best  poker  player  in  nine  counties, 
whose  patience  was  inexhaustible,  and  who  lived  in  close  touch 
with  the  Son  of  Man, — I  say  the  new  warden  found  that  this 
man,  who  ought  to  be  the  most  highly  prized  of  all  his  force, 
was,  for  the  most  part,  doing  work  that  might  be  done  by  any 
bright  boy  a  dozen  years  old.  He  set  about  to  change  all  that. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  chaplain, 
for  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  everywhere,  but  some- 
times it  makes  the  century  plant  seem  like  a  fast  grower  in  a 
prison.  But  he  got  it,  this  new  warden  did.  That's  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  new  warden, — he  gets  things.  So  he  got  the 
chaplain,  and  he  has  had  the  chaplain  ever  since,  and  he  will 
always  have  the  chaplain,  for  the  chaplain  believes  in  him, 
loves  him,  and  works  with  and  for  him,  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul. 

"Of  course,  there  are  wardens,  good  wardens,  who  do  not 
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believe  in  chaplains ; — that's  because  they  don't  know  the  chap- 
lains! There  are  also  chaplains,  good  chaplains,  who  do  not 
believe  in  wardens ; — that's  because  they  do  not  know  the  war- 
dens !  But  you  may  set  down  as  a  fact  that  when  the  prisoners  see 
the  warden  and  the  chaplain  working  together  with  a  loyalty 
that  nothing  can  lessen,  they  know  that  what  they  say  or  think 
will  not  effect  any  change  in  the  management  of  the  prison, 
and  that  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  conditions  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  That's  DISCI- 
PLINE,— where  everybody  works  together  for  the  same  thing. 
"Now,  there  is  only  one  thing  absolutely  essential  in  a 
prison,  and  that  is  DISCIPLINE.  All  else  may  be  lacking,  but 
if  there  be  DISCIPLINE,  everything  will  go  well.  Supply  every- 
thing but  DISCIPLINE,  and  all  will  go  ill.  Discipline  if  forward 
acting,  single  condenser,  with  a  back-action,  and  no  steam 
wasted  in  blowing  whistles !  It  isn't  even  labeled.  It  is  back- 
acting,  because  the  warden  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  authority 
is  as  careful,  as  considerate,  and  as  courteous  to  the  lowest 
officer  under  him,  as  he  expects  that  officer  to  be  careful,  con- 
siderate, and  courteous  to  him.  The  old  warden's  alleged  disci- 
pline didn't  have  any  back-action, — that  was  where  it  failed. 
Back-action  and  back-talk  meant  the  same  thing  in  his  vocabu- 
lary. He  labored  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  because 
his  word  was  law,  his  will  was  sufficient  to  make  law.  He 
drove  with  a  loose  rein,  and  that  is  injustice  seven  times  heated. 
Men  like  to  know  what  to  expect,  and  prisoners  have  a  right 
to  know  what  to  expect.  They  are  not  sent  to  prison  to  be 
punished;  they  are  punished  by  being  sent  to  prison.  The 
courts  attend  to  that  part  of  it.  The  public  has  learned  through 
long  and  painful  experience  that  punishment  has  little,  if 
any,  of  the  reform  element  in  it,  and  the  public  is  now  demand- 
ing that  while  these  men  are  undergoing  imprisonment  as  a 
punishment,  they  shall  be  subjected  to  helpful  impulses  and 
stimulated  with  themselves  and  to  look  about.  The  only  pos- 
sible punishment  any  officer  of  the  prison  is  authorized  to 
inflict  is  for  some  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  prison.  Now, 
the  new  warden  does  not  want  any  rules  broken.  So  he  makes 
very  few  and  those  so  simple  as  to  commend  themselves  to 
ninety-seven  men  out  of  every  hundred.  For  the  new  warden 
isn't  looking  for  trouble.  That  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  he 
wants,  and  the  only  thing  for  which  he  is  always  prepared.  He 
believes  his  work  to  be  so  noble  of  purpose,  and  so  hopeful  of 
accomplishment,  that  it  has  only  to  be  understood  in  order  to 
be  helped  on  by  officer  and  prisoner  alike.  He  does  not  make 
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loud  professions,  but  he  honestly  tries  to  do  the  work  which 
the  Master  sent  us  all  to  do, — only,  this  is  so  evident  to  him 
that  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  it.  He,  at  least, 
does  not  believe  in  the  obliquity  of  the  obvious. 

"Here  is  what  one  of  the  new  wardens  said  not  long  ago : 
'Official  prison  service  calls  for  the  best  heart  and  brain.  A 
warden  should  be  able  to  control  the  men  committed  to  his 
charge,  not  alone  because  in  him  is  vested  arbitrary  authority 
to  enforce  obedience,  but  largely  because  his  life  and  conduct 
are  the  embodiment  of  integrity  and  justice.  Discipline  obtained 
and  maintained  under  these  conditions  commands  more  respect 
from  the  convicted  criminal,  and  fits  him  better  to  meet  anew 
the  responsibilities  of  life.'* 

"And  here  is  what  the  chaplain  said  a  year  before : 

"  '.The  warden  of  to-day  is  the  embodiment  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  new  prison.  Such  a  warden  has  a  right  to  be,  and 
he  ought  to  be,  the  chief  inspiring  force  of  the  prison,  and  in 
moral  and  spiritual  ways  as  well  as  in  lesser  ways.  The  warden 
we  welcome  is  the  warden  that  every  prisoner  and  every  officer 
looks  up  to  with  an  immediate,  genuine,  and  profound  rever- 
ence ;  to  meet  whom  makes  the  prisoner  wish  to  be  a  better  man, 
and  makes  the  prisoner  feel  that  he  has  come,  not  to  a  pande- 
monium, or  such  a  place  as  prisons  have  sometimes  been,  but 
into  the  vestibule  of  a  better  life.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for 
chaplains  to  assume  that  they  are  the  only  religious  workers 
in  a  prison.  All  work  that  is  done  in  a  prison  ought  to  be  done 
religiously;  and  there  is  no  work  more  religious  than  the  faith- 
ful work  of  the  warden.'** 

"And  the  chaplain  was  right  and  the  warden  was  right. 
All  duty  is  one.  We  talk  about  religious  duty,  and  secular 
duty,  and  political  duty,  and  official  duty,  but  there  is-  only  one 
kind  of  duty  in  this  world  or  the  next.  We  grow  too  many 
adjectives  in  our  current  speech  and  thought.  Duty  doesn't 
need  an  adjective.  Duty  needs  a  living  personality.  Duty 
faithfully  done,  whether  by  a  warden,  chaplain,  or  prisoner,  is 
alike  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  Each  is  alike  honorable. 
The  new  warden  does  not  put  on  airs  in  the  presence  of  the 
chaplain,  as  if  his  were  a  higher  order  of  duty,  and  the  chaplain 
does  not  feel  as  if  he  could  not  get  his  breath  in  the  presence 
of  the  warden.  All  that  has  passed  away.  And  with  its  pass- 
ing has  come  a  form  of  discipline  so  much  wiser,  better,  and 

*  Albert  Garvin,  Philadelphia,  1902.     P.  168. 
**  Wm.  J.  Batt,  Kansas  City,  1901.     P.  102. 
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more  effective  than  what  was  supposed  to  be  discipline  in  the 
dark  ages  of  prison  management,  that  even  the  careless,  easy- 
going public  would  take  note  if  there  were  an  attempt  to  return 
to  those  unhappy  days. 

"How,  then,  does  the  chaplain  aid  discipline? 

"First :  By  minding  his  own  business.  He  doesn't  want 
to  do  the  warden's  work,  or  even  to  tell  the  warden  how  his 
work  ought  to  be  done.  He  doesn't  think  it  necessary  to  tell 
the  cook  how  to  bake  beans  (although  the  chaplain  knows 
beans,  all  right),  nor  the  guard  how  to  care  for  their 
charges.  That  work  he  leaves  to  the  executive  branch  of 
prison  administration.  He  does  not  peddle  privileges,  nor 
barter  the  choicest  prerogatives  of  his  office  for  anything  in 
the  prison  or  out  of  the  priso'n.  According  to  my  conception 
of  the  matter,  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  chaplain  to  have  any  vote 
when  the  subject  of  parolling  a  prisoner  is  under  consider- 
ation. As  it  seems  to  me,  that  puts  him  in  a  false  light  before 
the  prisoners.  If  he  can  get  in  his  work  where  the  work  itself 
will  tell  in  the  transformation  of  the  prisoner,  this  transforma- 
tion will  be  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Even  the  Master 
complained  that  some  of  his  followers  were  more  attracted  by 
the  loaves  and  fishes  than  by  his  teaching,  and  the  disciple  may 
not  expect  to  fare  better  than  his  Master.  The  chaplain's 
business  is  to  create  new  impulses,  inculcate  new  purposes, 
stimulate  good  impressions,  and  help  the  prisoner  to  build  him- 
self a  new  life.  That  is  business  enough  for  one  man.  It  is 
the  noblest  business  ever  committed^  to  the  hands  of  men  or 
angels.  Knowing  and  realizing  all  this,  the  chaplain  would 
not  exchange  duties  with  anybody  this  side  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

"Second :  By  giving  freely  to  every  tongue  a  listening 
ear,  whenever  he  recognizes  that  the  mental  state  of  the  pris- 
oner is  such  that  he  thinks  he  must  talk.  Men  so  long  under 
repression  are  on  the  verge  of  hysteria  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  time,  and  it  is  an  immense  relief  just  to  work  off  their 
feelings  in  talk.  The  wise  chaplain  knows  when  to  listen  and 
when  to  refuse  to  listen ;  and  to  learn  this  has  cost  him  months 
and  years  of  the  saddest  and  bitterest  experience  of  his  life. 
He  can  keep  still  and  let  the  stream  of  talk  exhaust  itself,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  In  that 
tenth  case  is  the  test  of  his  ability.  He  will  have  to  make 
some  reply  to  that.  That  is  at  once  the  most  delicate  and  the 
most  complicated  work  in  all  the  prison  management.  The 
man  who  can  do  it,  and  do  it  well,  ought  to  command  a  salary 
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adequate  to  his  ability, — say  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year!  It 
is  he  whose  spiritual  senses  are  so  acute  that  he  is  able  to  feel 
the  atmosphere  of  mutiny  the  moment  he  enters  it.  In  how 
many  instances,  known  only  to  God  himself,  has  the  wise  chap- 
lain applied  solvents  that  have  not  only  saved  the  individual 
from  impending  fate,  but  saved  the  administration  and  the 
state  from  everlasting  disgrace.  It  is  one  of  the  wisest  and 
best  of  prison  chaplains  who  said  'Every  mutiny  or  disturbance, 
at  its  commencement,  concerns  but  few  individuals  of  the 
prison  population/  and  the  chaplain  gets  right  alongside  of 
the  malcontents  when  their  wrath  begins  to  boil.  Nobody  can 
by  any  possibility  measure  the  value  of  his  services  at  such  a 
time.  No  other  aid  to  discipline  equals  it  in  importance,  ser- 
iousness, and  delicacy. 

"Third :  By  possessing  and  constantly  exercising  such  an 
intense  loyalty  to  every  one  charged  with  even  the  smallest 
portion  of  authority  that  he  would  sooner  do  himself  a  grave 
injustice,  and  suffer  humiliation  in  the  presence  of  the  pris- 
oners, than  to  allow  any  one  of  them  to  get  from  act,  word 
or  gesture  of  his,  the  idea  that  he  did  not  make  the  first  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  keep  the  least  and  the  last  letter  of  the  least 
important  rule  of  the  prison  administration.  Neither  by  look, 
hint,  nor  innuendo,  will  he  ever  for  a  moment  think,  act,  or 
speak  as  if  he  were  on  the  side  of  the  prisoner  against  any 
authority  of  the  prison.  Sooner  than  commit  this  heinous  sin 
he  would  pray  that  his  tongue  might  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth.  What  temptations  he  has!  Almost  every  day,  some 
prisoner  saves  up  for  his  ears  alone  some  choice  scrap  of 
tattling ;  but  he  is  quickly  given  to  understand  that  the  chaplain 
has  no  ears  for  such  things.  Yet  there  are  times  when  he 
must  listen  even  to  that.  Wise  is  the  chaplain  who  can  recog- 
nize such  times,  and  still  wiser  he  who  can  deal  with  the  case 
with  an  instant  and  skilful  treatment.  The  life  of  many  an 
officer  may  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  chaplain  treats 
this  most  serious  malady.  If  it  were  right  and  proper  to  put 
some  of  these  experiences  in  writing  (which,  most  decidedly, 
it  is  not),  the  world  open  his  eyes  with  wonder.  In  not 
a  few  instances,  it  is  as  if  you  were  to  allow  a  rattlesnake  to 
empty  the  poison  of  his  sacks  into  your  system  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  minister  to  the  snake! 

"Or,  to  put  it  another  way;  suppose  a  chaplain  were  to 
have  an  ear  of  sympathy  for  every  bit  of  tattling  gossip  in  the 
prison;  suppose  he  were  to  show  his  sympathy  for  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  against  authority  (always  smouldering  in  the 
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hearts  of  men  under  repression),  and  were  to  tell  his  informer 
that  'something  ought  to  be  done!'  There'd  be  'something 
doing/  precious  quick. 

"Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  mutiny  is  possible  in 
the  presence  of  loyalty  such  as  ought  to  exist  wherever  men  are 
placed  in  authority  over  other  men. 

"Fourth:  By  acting  as  a  'moral  lubricant/  as  my  friend, 
Chaplain  Barnes  of  the  State  Prison,  Massachusetts,  would 
say.  There  are  hearts  sore  from  a  great  variety  of  causes; 
minds  simply  overwhelmed  by  the  circumstances  of  their  incar- 
ceration; shocked  to  find  themselves  where  they  are;  some  of 
them  quite  as  much  surprised,  my  good  friends,  as  you  or  I 
would  be ;  dimly  conscious  that  a  most  tremendous  change  has 
occurred,  but  utterly  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  change. 
ALone,  with  a  loneliness  like  that  of  the  Master  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  with  even  his  chosen  disciples  asleep;  helpless 
as  Peter  sinking  beneath  the  waves,  but,  unlike  Peter,  recog- 
nizing neither  the  voice  nor  the  presence  of  the  Master.  To 
such  wounded  broken  hearts  comes  the  chaplain,  with  a  can 
full  of  the  oil  of  brotherly  kindness,  and  a  sandbox  full  of 
common  sense,  and  a  sympathy  that  is  genuine  because  it  appre- 
ciates all  the  disadvantages  and  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
still  believes  the  way  may  be  trod,  by  God's  help,  which  he 
comes  to  promise.  It  is  the  chaplain  who  can  do  more  to  help 
to  a  re-adjustment  than  any  or  all  the  other  officers  of  the 
prison.  One  reason  is  that  he  is  expected  to  know  how  to  be 
helpful, — that's  half  the  battle.  Another  reason  is  that  he  is 
of  good  metal  himself,  and  is  quick  to  detect  any  false  note  in 
anything  offered  to  him. 

"Oh,  but  he  must  trim  his  sails  sharp  to  the  wind,  this 
chaplain!  He  must  not  see  the  things  on  which  his  eyes  are 
fixed,  and  be  equally  competent  to  see  other  things  hidden 
under  a  mountain  of  dissimulation,  hypocrisy,  and  perfidy. 
Yet,  seeing  all  and  knowing  all,  must  be  as  ready  with  the  right 
word  as  the  pilot  in  some  treacherous  channel.  He  has  done 
a  great  deal  for  discipline  long  before  the  prisoner  has  been 
made  acquainted  with  it  in  any  form  of  experience.  Thanks 
to  the  new  warden,  he  may  strike  the  right  key,  because  in  the 
new  prison,  there  is  always  a  kindly  note  of  hopefulness. 

"The  office  and  work  of  chaplain  comprises  much  more, 
infinitely  more,  than  what  lies  on  this  low  plane  of  discipline, 
but  that  has  been  so  ably  and  so  satisfactorily  treated  by  many 
good  men  connected  with  this  Association  that  it  is  not  for 
me  even  to  make  more  than  passing  allusion  to  it.  It  is  only 
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this  one  lower  often-overlooked  side  to  which  I  have  tried  to 
invite  your  attention,  in  order  that  you  might  hold  in  honor 
those,  who,  in  doing  the  Master's  work,  are  above  nothing  in 
the  matter  of  service,  nor  below  any  in  their  high  appreciation 
of  the  work  committed  to  their  hands. 

Hon.    Fred.    H.    Mills,   Sales  Agent,    New   York   State 
Prison  Department. 


ESSENTIALS  OF  A  PRISON  SYSTEM. 

"I  have  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  a  half  hour  before 
this  congress  some  years  ago  at  Hartford.  The  fact  that  the 
session  at  Hartford  was  the  first  that  I  had  ever  attended  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  be  more  or  less  careful  lest  I  make  some 
statement  that  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  views  and  ex- 
periences of  the  many  experts  there  assembled.  Since  that 
time,  however,  I  have  come  to  know  you  better,  and,  unlike 
Paul,  the  more  I  know  you  the  better  I  love  you.  My  good 
friend,  your  honored  president,  has  told  me  that  on  the  theory 
that  time  heals  all  things  he  believes  it  safe  for  me  to  appear 
again,  and  I  come  with  full  assurance  from  him  that,  no  matter 
what  I  say,  he  thinks  that  I  believe  it. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  PRISON  SYSTEM. 

"I  am  here  to  tell  you  what  are  the  essentials  of  a  prison 
system,  and  if  I  shall  be  led  to  put  in  anything  not  essential, 
or  leave  out  anything  that  is  essential,  I  hope  some  of  my 
friends  will  call  my  attention  to  it,  to  the  end  that  we  may  once 
and  for  all  settle  this  question,  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
other  years. 

"The  essentials  of  a  prison  system  for  adults  are : 

"A  plan  of  labor  that  will  give  constant  employment  to 
the  convicts,  teaching  them  a  trade,  and  avoiding  competition 
with  free  workmen. 

"A  plan  of  scholastic  education  that  teaches  the  fundamen- 
tals and  awakens  the  mentality  of  the  convict  to  a  degree  that 
makes  him  effective  in  labor,  and  develops  his  power  of  reason- 
ing to  a  point  where  he  is  able  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong. 

"Religious  training  that  keeps  constantly  before  the  mind 
of  the  convict  the  blessed  hope  of  the  Qiristian. 

"An  indeterminate  sentence,  that  shall  terminate  when- 
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ever  the  convict  has  shown  reasonable  probability  that  he  will 
live  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law. 

"A  parole  system  that  renders  it  possible  to  test  the  con- 
vict by  conditional  release. 

"A  system  of  identification  that  reveals  the  convict's  his- 
tory when  he  is  received  in  prison,  and  gives  him  his  proper 
place  within  the  prison. 

"A  central  authority  over  all  penal  institutions  in  the 
state  that  makes  it  possible  to  administer  these  essentials. 

"To  provide  a  system  of  prison  labor  that  shall  meet  all 
the  requirements  is  really  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
constitutional  law  of  every  state  directs  that  the  legislature  shall 
by  law  provide  for  the  occupation  and  employment  of  the  con- 
victs in  the  several  institutions  of  the  states,  public  sentiment 
demands  that  they  be  employed,  the  well-being  of  the  convict 
requires  it,  and  the  whole  thought  on  the  subject  is,  and  always 
has  been,  for  the  best  means  of  labor  that  will  fit  the  convict 
to  sustain  himself  after  he  has  finished  his  term  and  returned 
to  free  life. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  CONVICTS. 

"In  choosing  a  means  of  employment  for  convicts  we  have 
first  to  consider  the  right  of  the  convict  to  labor,  and  next,  the 
rights  of  the  free  workman  with  whom  his  labor  competes. 

"If  the  convict  is  kept  in  complete  idleness,  his  support  is 
divided  among  the  whole  number  of  taxpayers,  that  is,  the 
whole  community,  with  precisely  as  close  an  approximation  to 
fairness  as  our  system  of  taxation  is  to  perfection ;  but  when- 
ever the  prisoner  does  anything  whatever  toward  his  own  main- 
tenance, he  thus  raises  a  part  of  the  burden  of  his  support  from 
the  taxpayers  as  a  whole,  and  takes  from  the  free  workman 
a  certain  amount  of  work  that  the  free  man  would  be  required 
to  do.  And  in  like  manner,  if  the  prisoner's  labor  is  applied  to 
the  manufacturer  of  merchandise,  it  thus  displaces  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  labor  otherwise  done  by  the  free  workman. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  when  we  seek  any  labor  system 
that  does  not  interfere  with  free  labor  in  some  degree  we  look 
for  something  that  is  non-existant,  and  we  are  trying  to  solve 
a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved.  Whenever  our  people  have 
reached  a  point  in  their  thinking  that  will  enable  them  to  deal 
with  the  subject  dispassionately,  they  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  every  man,  whether  prisoner  or  freeman,  has,  by  virtue 
of  his  existence,  a  right  to  labor,  and  the  resultant  products 
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of  his  labor  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  economics  of  the 
world.  Having  established  this  hypothesis,  the  matter  of 
prison  labor  becomes  one  of  adjustment  to  its  right  level.  This 
adjustment  can  only  be  made  by  the  state,  and  whenever  the 
state  surrenders  its  control  of  the  adjustment  to  others  it  does 
an  injustice  to  all  its  citizens. 

THE  CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 

"There  are  certain  systems  of  labor  now  in  vogue  which 
seek  to  make  such  adjustment.  We  have  first  to  consider  in 
this  connection,  the  contract  system.  Under  this  system  the 
state  provides  the  convict  labor  at  a  specified  price  per  day  to 
the  contractor,  who  furnishes  material,  machinery  and  instruc- 
tion, keeps  the  convict  steadily  employed,  the  contractor, 
of  course,  receiving  all  the  manufactured  product,  the  state 
having  no  other  or  further  responsibility  than  providing  officers 
to  maintain  order  and  discipline,  and  shop  room  in  which  the 
machinery  of  the  contractor  is  placed  and  the  work  performed. 
This  system  is  handicapped  with  at  least  three  great  evils : 

"In  making  such  a  contract  the  state  abdicates  the  very 
position  which  gives  it  the  right  of  relationship  as  a  police 
power,  the  position  and  responsibility  of  guardianship  over  the 
prisoner. 

"It  uses  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  to  enter  into 
direct  competition  with  its  own  citizens. 

"It  loses  control  over  the  integrity  of  the  prisoner  as  a 
workman  and  the  power  of  dictation  over  the  integrity  of  his 
work. 

"The  piece  price  system  is,  as  you  know,  the  contract  sys- 
tem under  another  name,  with  more  favor  to  the  contractor 
and  less  surety  of  financial  return  to  the  state.  Both  these  sys- 
tems find  their  most  enthusiastic  advocates  among  the  prison 
officers.  From  the  standpoint  of  administration  they  are  easy. 
The  warden  has  only  to  provide  a  time  book  and  have  sufficient 
business  ability  to  make  a  mark  for  each  day's  work.  When- 
ever he  has  collected  a  paltry  50  or  60  cents  a  day  from  the  con- 
tractor, who  has  assumed  all  the  relationship  to  the  convict 
that  the  state  directs  the  warden  to  assume,  the  warden  is 
counted  a  success  and  his  prison  well  managed.  But  why 
discuss  this  system!  Public  sentiment  has  long  since  set  its 
seal  against  it,  the  people  have  said  it  is  wrong  and  they  will 
not  have  it,  and  in  the  last  analysis  we  must  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  people,  or  we  shall  soon  be  set  aside. 
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THE  STATE  ACCOUNT   SYSTEM. 

"So  we  turn  to  the  next  solution,  the  state  account  system ; 
under  which  the  state  engages  in  the  manufacturing  business 
on  its  own  account,  buys  the  raw  material,  the  machinery  and 
equipment  and  makes  up  the  product  and  sells  it  in  the  open 
market.  This  system  has  much  to  commend  it  and  really  elim- 
inates many  of  the  evils  of  the  contract  plan.  The  supervision 
of  the  inmates  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  the  super- 
vision over  the  integrity  of  the  work  is  retained  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  convict  is  under  the  direction  of  the  officials  of  the 
prison  without  interference.  All  these  are  excellent  features, 
but  there  remains  the  matter  of  business  risk  and  uncertainty 
of  profit,  as  well  as  the  unfair  competition.  It  is  unfair  for  the 
state  to  use  the  prisons  for  an  excuse  to  engage  in  business 
with  free  capital,  free  labor  and  free  shops,  and  to  offer,  its 
product  in  direct  competition  with  is  own  citizens  and  tax- 
payers, who  have  to  pay  interest,  labor  and  rent. 

"With  the  passing  of  the  contract  system  the  state  account 
system  has  come  to  be  the  accepted  plan  of  labor  in  many  of 
the  states,  and  we  need  only  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  financial 
loss  and  adjust  the  matter  of  competition  to  make  it  the  ideal 
system.  In  many  states  where  the  state  account  plan,  with  all 
its  advantages  in  the  way  of  free  capital,  free  labor  and  free 
shops  has  been  operated,  it  has  hardly  ever  yielded  any  con- 
siderable profit  except  in  some  exceptional  cases,  and  in  these 
particular  instances  the  profit  has  been  made  because  of  unusual 
conditions.  Some  prisons  have  added  a  boarding  house  system 
to  their  industrial  organization  and  have  received  from  the 
national  government  and  other  sources  a  per  diem  rate  of  board 
for  convicts  coming  to  them  from  other  courts  than  their  own, 
which  more  than  covers  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  and 
leaves  the  whole  amount  received  for  the  manufactured  article 
produced  by  this  foreign  convict  labor,  to  be  counted  as  profit. 

"Another  striking  exception  to  the  rule  of  failure  to  pro- 
duce financial  results  under  the  state  account  system,  is  the 
experiment  now  being  carried  on  at  the  Minnesota  state  prison. 
Here  the  state  imports  raw  material  from  a  foreign  country, 
makes  it  up  on  machines  of  the  most  improved  type,  and  sells 
to  the  farmers  of  Minnesota,  in  a  single  year,  more  than 
10,000,000  pounds  of  binder's  twine,  and  turns  over  to  the 
state  as  a  profit  on  this  transaction  $200,000.  All  this  is  accom- 
plished with  225  convicts,  while  an  equal  number  of  convicts 
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working-  on  the  piece  price  plan  in  the  same  prison  earn  only 
one-quarter  as  much.  Of  course,  this  isolated  instance  of  so- 
called  profit  is  not  an  argument  that  need  be  considered,  but 
is  only  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  If  it  is  possible 
under  such  an  organization  to  get  into  the  van  of  prosperity 
and  make  a  profit  of  $200,000  in  one  year,  it  is  just  as  possible 
to  get  into  the  cataclysm  of  a  panic  or  the  wake  of  short  crops 
and  lose  a  like  amount ;  therefore,  this  speculation  in  raw  ma- 
terial cannot  be  considered  in  our  efforts  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive prison  system,  but  rather  it  belongs  to  the  realm  of 
socialistic  propositions  that  would  make  it  possible  to  employ 
the  whole  community  under  one  direction,  and  establish  a  sys- 
tem organized  for  the  whole  commonwealth  could  be  as  wisely 
directed  as  the  Minnesota  warden  has  done  for  this  small  por- 
tion of  the  prison  population,  the  whole  state  could  be  supported 
in  luxury  by  the  labor  of  its  defectives.  Alas!  however,  this 
is  not  possible.  All  the  states  do  not  use  binder's  twine  and 
the  opportunities  for  speculation  in  other  commodities  are  not 
so  great.  We  do  not  always  have  prosperity  nor  are  all  the 
prison  wardens  endowed  with  such  marked  business  ability. 
We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  the  state  account 
system,  with  such  restrictions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  objectionable  features  of  uncertain  profits  and  competition 
with  free  labor,  and  to  so  diversify  the  work  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  all  the  complex  population  of  the  prisons  to  acquire 
trades  suited  to  their  various  attainments.  To  accomplish  this 
the  state  should  use  up  the  product  in  its  own  institutions  and 
political  divisions,  and  credit  the  prisons  with  it  at  a  price 
equal  to  the  market  price  for  a  similar  product,  instead  of  sell- 
ing it,  and  when  this  is  done  we  have  accomplished  the  object 
for  which  the  convicts  are  employed  without  any  interference 
with  outside  markets,  and  the  prison  is  sure  to  receive  an 
amount  of  credit  for  the  work  of  the  convict  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  market  price 
of  the  finished  product.  The  state  account  system,  with  these 
restrictions  has  been  operated  in  the  state  prisons  of  New  York 
for  the  past  eight  years,  and  has  come  to  be  called  the  state 
use  system. 

THE  STATE  USE  SYSTEM. 

"Objection  is  made  to  the  state  use  system  by  some  ex- 
perts :  Because  it  is  competition  in  another  guise.  That  it  is 
not  profitable  in  actual  money.  That  it  is  not  permanent. 
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"To  the  first  objection,  I  answer  that  it  is  in  no  way  com- 
petitive. The  state  buys  only  that  which  it  requires  for  its  own 
use,  and  whether  it  buys  lumber,  iron,  wool  and  cotton  in  raw 
state  and  develops  them  into  furniture,  school  equipment,  cloth 
and  endeavor  by  the  use  of  convict  labor  which  must  be  em- 
ployed, or  buys  the  finished  article  which  they  require,  the 
trade  of  the  outside  manufacturer  is  only  affected  to  the  extent 
of  the  percentage  of  labor  applied  by  the  convict,  and  this  is 
entirely  fair.  So  long  as  the  articles  transformed  by  convict 
labor  are  consumed  by  the  state,  no  markets  are  affected  and  the 
prisoner's  labor  is  exactly  where  it  is  entitled  to  be. 

"Before  the  convict  come  to  prison,  we  must  assume  that 
he  worked,  or  if  it  suits  you  better  we  will  admit  that  he  did 
not  work,  but  lived  by  his  wits  on  the  labor  of  others ;  and  that 
when  he  again  returns  to  society  he  must  work  for  his  own 
maintenance  or  steal  the  work  of  others.  He  thus  competes 
to  the  extent  of  his  own  living,  and  when  the  state  utilizes  its 
convict  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, it  retains  the  exact  relationship  as  that  above  de- 
scribed, and  the  workman  in  prison  is  exactly  the  same  as  when 
he  is  outside,  no  more  competition,  no  less,  and  he  occupies 
exactly  the  position  in  the  productive  world  that  the  right  of 
birth  and  living  ordained  for  him. 

"The  second  objection  is  answered  by  the  reply  to  the  first. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer,  that  when  the 
convict  labor  is  placed  in  its  proper  relationship,  it  must  yield 
a  profit  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  raw  material 
and  the  price  paid  for  the  finished  article.  Whether  this  amount 
shows  in  the  books  of  the  prison  or  goes  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  various  institutions  of  the  state  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence.  The  profit  is  earned  and  the  state  and  its  tax- 
payers get  the  benefit.  The  permanency  of  the  system  in  New 
York  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  no 
change  can  be  made  in  the  law  until  it  has  passed  two  consecu- 
tive sessions  of  the  legislature  and  been  voted  on  by  the  people 
at  a  general  election.  But  further  than  this,  a  system  that  sup- 
plies the  needs  of  a  great  state  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
for  its  general  use,  must  of  necessity  be  permanent  and  con- 
stantly developing,  and  the  permanency  of  it  will  be  accentuated 
in  ratio  to  the  progress  of  society;  the  greater  the  ratio  of 
social  progress  in  the  demands  of  culture  and  comfort,  the 
greater  must  be  the  demonstration  and  assurance  of  its  per- 
manency. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  PLAN. 

"The  population  of  the  state  prisons  in  the  state  of  New 
York  is  now,  and  has  for  the  last  eight  years  been  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  for  the  use  of  the  state,  its  institu- 
tions, the  political  divisions  of  the  state  and  their  institutions. 
The  catalogue  of  articles  manufactured  comprises  more  than 
700  different  articles.  There  are  in  the  prisons  26  separate 
industrial  organizations;  75  different  trades  are  carried  on,  and 
the  convicts  assigned  and  working  at  these  several  trades  are 
placed  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  labor  and  the  way  of 
acquiring  a  living  by  their  own  efforts,  as  they  must  meet  on 
their  release  from  prison. 

"For  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  the  prison  is  provided 
with  a  well  equipped  mill.  The  investment  in  raw  material  is 
confined  to  wool  and  cotton;  the  wool  is  scoured,  picked, 
carded,  spun  into  yarn,  woven  and  finished.  The  tailoring 
department  cuts  the  cloth  and  the  addition  of  buttons  and 
thread  completes  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  suits  so  made  com- 
prise uniforms  for  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  home,  the  officers 
and  inmates  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the  char- 
itable and  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  state.  The  cotton  is 
picked,  carded,  spun  into  yarn  and  made  into  undenvear  and 
stockings  for  the  same  use.  More  than  25,000  blankets  per 
year  are  made,  shirting,  toweling,  jeans  and  in  fact  the  whole 
range  of  woolen  and  cotton  products  is  covered  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  trades  in  this  line  comprise  every  branch  of 
manufacture  now  carried  on  throughout  the  country.  We 
make  shoes  by  modern  methods  and  on  improved  machines. 
Printing  is  done  with  the  new  appliances;  a  newspaper  is 
printed,  all  the  matter  being  contributed  by  the  convicts — 
the  yellow  part  of  the  newspaper  business  is  left  for  the  con- 
vict to  acquire  after  his  release.  Street  brooms,  of  which  New 
York  city  alone  uses  more  than  5,000  per  week,  are  made. 
Baskets,  corn  brooms,  brushes,  woodenware,  tinware,  matting, 
kettles  and  ironware  are  manufactured.  In  order  to  secure  for 
the  users  of  our  products  the  most  improved  iron  and  brass 
beds,  the  prison  has  secured  the  right  to  manufacture  beds  of 
the  latest  pattern  and  for  this  right  pay  a  small  royalty  to  the 
patentee.  This  same  method  makes  it  possible  to  manufacture 
school  furniture  of  the  most  modern  design  and  the  more  than 
44,000  school  desks  furnished  by  Auburn  prison  to  the  depart- 
ment of  education  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  past 
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year,  have  been  pronounced  by  the  board  of  education  highly 
satisfactory. 

"The  manufacture  of  furnace  grates  has  come  to  be  a  large 
business,  and  during  the  past  year  we  have  added  a  department 
for  the  manufacture  of  carts  and  wagons  and  other  equipment 
for  the  street  cleaning  and  sanitary  work  of  the  cities.  The 
industry  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  best  yet  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  instruction.  The  variety  of  work  on  this 
class  of  product  is  sufficient  to  give  practical  instruction  in  no 
less  than  six  different  trades,  all  of  which  are  carried  on  out- 
side and  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  the  convict  to  engage 
himself  to  an  outside  manufacturer  immediately  on  his  release. 
The  manufacture  of  staple  lines  of  furniture  includes  chairs, 
bureaus,  office  desks,  wardrobes  and  everything  needed  for  the 
public  buildings  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  the  manufacturing 
business,  a  portion  of  the  convicts  are  employed  in  construction 
work  on  new  and  repairs  to  old  buildings.  The  new  hospital 
for  insane  criminals  at  Dannemora  was  constructed  almost  en- 
tirely by  convict  labor  and  is  quite  as  fine  a  building  as  any  in 
the  state.  The  mess  hall  just  completed  at  Clinton  prison,  an 
administration  building  and  several  work  shops  at  Sing  Sing 
prison,  together  with  several  new  buildings  at  Auburn,  all 
attest  the  feasibility  of  such  employment  for  convicts. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  WORK. 

"Some  of  the  experts  who  have  examined  the  workings 
of  the  law  from  the  outside  have  urged  the  point  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  organize  it  economically;  that  the  business  direction 
and  expert  supervision  costs  more  than  the  margin  between  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  selling  price  of  the  product. 
To  this  I  reply  that  all  the  lines  of  manufacture,  producing 
upwards  of  $1,000,000  annually,  which  I  have  enumerated,  are 
carried  on  in  the  three  state  prisons  under  the  direction  of  one 
state  officer,  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons,  who  has,  of 
course  many  other  duties  incident  to  his  office.  The  general 
oversight  and  direction  of  the  manufacturing  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  deputy,  who  is  in  turn  assisted  by  a  superintendent 
at  Albany  and  a  superintendent  in  each  prison.  The  expert  is 
limited  to  one  citizen  in  each  branch  of  industry,  and  the  cost 
is  not  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  shop  employing  free  work- 
men. 

"The  placing  of  the  product  within  the  prescribed  limits 
which  the  law  defines  has  been  really  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  work  of  organization.  The  law  directs  the  superintendent 
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of  state  prisons  to  cause  to  be  manufactured  such  articles  as  arc 
needed  and  used  in  the  several  institutions  and  political  divis- 
ions of  the  state,  and  it  in  turn  directs  the  several  purchasing 
officers  to  buy  these  articles  of  the  prisons,  and  it  further  pro- 
hibits the  auditing  officers  paying  bills  for  such  articles  pur- 
chased elsewhere.  All  this  would  seem  to  make  it  easy  of 
administration,  but  the  old  adage  here  intervenes  i.  e. :  'You 
can  bring  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can  not  make  him  drink/ 
Immediately  when  the  purchaser  'feels  the  halter  drawn'  he 
begins  to  invent  all  sorts  of  ways  to  circumvent  us  and  make 
specifications  which  would  embarrass  the  prisons.  Many  insti- 
tutions which  had  always  bought  the  clothing  for  their  inmates 
in  the  open  market,  as  soon  as  they  were  required  to  make  the 
purchases  of  the  prisons  found  it  very  necessary  to  give  work 
to  their  own  patients,  and  the  prisons  were  obliged  to  curtail 
their  tailoring  department  and  enlarge  the  cloth  factory.  The 
educational  departments  called  for  improved  school  desks  and 
all  the  purchasers  set  their  standards  high.  The  prisons,  how- 
ever, met  all  the  requirements  and  gave  them  even  better  than 
they  asked.  No  effort  or  expense  was  spared  to  get  the  best 
patterns  and  styles  for  every  line  of  manufacture,  and  soon  this 
policy  won  the  co-operation  of  the  purchasers,  and  now  the 
prison  products  are  sought  and  preferred  to  the  outside  article, 
except  in  a  few  instances  where  the  narrow  prejudice  of  a  few 
officers  has  not  yet  had  time  to  adjust  itself  to  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment. 

'The  matter  of  fixing  the  price  at  which  the  products  are 
to  be  furnished  and  the  fixing  of  the  pattern  and  design,  is,  by 
law,  arranged  by  a  board  known  as  the  board  of  classification. 

"The  four  members  of  the  board  are  the  fiscal  supervisor 
of  state  charities,  the  state  commission  in  lunacy,  the  state  com- 
mission of  prisons  and  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons.  It 
is  also  the  function  of  this  board  to  classify  the  buildings,  offices 
and  institutions  owned,  managed  and  controlled  by  the  state, 
and  fix  the  style  and  quality  of  the  articles  to  be  manufactured 
in  the  prisons  for  these  institutions.  This  board  equally 
divided  as  to  purchaser  and  seller  is  a  very  important  ele- 
ment in  the  successful  working  of  the  law.  A  committee  of  tfie 
board  is  constantly  engaged  in  connection  with  other  duties, 
in  conforming  the  prison  products  to  the  changing  conditions 
of  the  outside  markets. 

"With  the  adjustment  and  development  of  the  labor  sys- 
tem, the  necessity  of  other  essentials  of  a  comprehensive  prison 
became  more  imperative,  and  they  have  come  along  in  their 
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order.  The  educational  plan  under  the  direction  of  the  state 
department  of  education  conforms  the  scholastic  instruction 
to  the  necessities  of  the  convicts  and  carries  them  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  public  schools  pursue,  thus  again  leading  the 
convict  along  the  line  in  mental  activity  that  will  best  fit  him 
for  free  life. 

INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE. 

"The  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole  law  are  pro- 
vided in  the  New  York  system,  and  as  you  are  all  familiar  with 
these  laws  I  will  not  weary  you  with  details  of  that  part  of  the 
system,  except  to  say  that  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  parole,  and  in  this  capacity  has 
the  opportunity  of  passing  on  the  degree  of  progress  made  by 
the  convict  during  his  stay  in  prison,  and  he  is  thus  better  able 
to  judge  of  his  fitness  for  conditional  release. 

"The  whole  system  is  directed  by  one  authority,  and  of 
this  I  have  already  given  you  enough  information. 

"The  establishing  and  organization  of  this  comprehensive 
system  has  always  had  the  full  co-operation  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  state  government.  No  bill  has 
been  passed  in  the  legislature  during  the  last  five  years  that 
sought  in  any  way  to  abridge  or  curtail  the  prison  labor  law, 
or  any  of  its  correlative  adjuncts. 

"I  conclude,  therefore,  that  whenever  the  matter  of  prison 
labor  is  adjusted  to  its  proper  relationship,  the  other  laws  for 
the  well-being  and  better  training  of  convicts  will  be  enacted 
without  opposition.  Whether  or  not  the  question  of  satisfac- 
tory employment  for  the  convicts  in  New  York  state  has  been 
permanently  settled  can  only  be  determined  as  time  goes  on. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  the 
subject  from  all  sides  have  met  and  the  result  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  state  and  the  convicts  under  its  care. 

"I  note  with  much  satisfaction  the  adoption  of  the  state  use 
system  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  the  partial  adoption  of  it 
in  Massachusetts.  I  have  not  noticed  any  marked  enthusiasm 
for  the  system  on  the  parts  of  the  prison  officers  and  managers 
in  those  states  but  this  will  come  as  they  get  farther  along  and 
know  more  about  it. 

"Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  I  congratu- 
late them  on  such  a  glorious  opportunity  of  adjusting  this  vex- 
atious question,  and  desire  to  say  to  them  now,  'Come  in,  the 
water  is  warm,  and  you  will  like  it  when  you  get  accustomed 
to  it'  " 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  25. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  William  F.  Bryant,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  in  regard  to  the  father  of  prison  reform,  John  Howard, 
born  September  2d,  1726:  "That  there  be  some  observance 
of  his  birthday  annually  by  all  the  Prison  Societies  and  Associa- 
tions in  the  United  States."  Referred  to  a  committee  to  report 
next  year. 

Hon  William  A.  Hunter,  Warden,  Annamosa  Prison, 
Iowa,  Report  on  "Penal  Legislation  of  the  past  year,"  was  read 
by  title. 

President  Dr.  S.  H.  Blitch,  of  the  Physicians'  Association, 
Ocala,  Florida.  Address  was  on  "Negro  Criminals." 

He  predicted  the  extinction  of  the  negro  race  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  national  prison  congress  this  morning.  "Negro 
Criminals"  was  the  subject  of  his  paper. 

The  president  said  that  in  the  southern  prisons  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  convicts  were  negroes.  This  he  attributed  to  their 
freedom  from  slavery.  Before  their  liberation  they  were  a 
happy  race,  contented  to  work  for  their  masters  and  satisfied 
with  the  fare  and  the  life  of  the  plantation.  They  multiplied 
rapidly  and  healthily  because  it  was  the  wish  of  their  masters. 

Now  they  are  on  their  own  resources  and  their  own  respon- 
sibility. The  result  is  that  they  charge  into  all  kinds  of  crime 
and  degradation,  incapable  of  caring  for  themselves  and  in 
their  ignorance  largely  unaccountable.  Thus  by  disease  and 
their  inability  to  coalesce  with  any  other  race  they  are  destined 
to  a  slow  extinction. 

In  discussing  the  Negro  Criminal,  President  S.  H.  Blitch, 
of  the  physicians'  department  of  the  national  association,  pre- 
dicted the  extinction  of  the  negro  race  through  disease,  princi- 
pally tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  "The  negro  is  getting  weaker 
every  day  that  he  lives,"  said  Dr.  Blitch,  "and  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  he  will  become  extinct.  He  cannot  mix  with 
any  other  race,  for  that  is  impossible.  His  condition  is  becom- 
ing worse  each  year.  The  people  of  my  state,  Florida,  are 
doing  what  they  can  for  the  negro,  but  it  is  impossible  to  save 
him.  He  has  a  school  wherever  there  is  a  white  school  and  he 
has  assimilated  all  the  education  that  he  can  assimilate.  It  is 
the  younger  generation  of  negroes  that  is  afflicted  with  disease 
and  which  bespeaks  the  utter  ruin  of  the  race." 

Dr.  Blitch  then  contrasted  the  condition  of  the  negro  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  and  at  the  present  time,  making 
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the  point  that  he  was  much  worse  off  now  than  at  the  time  he 
was  in  slavery. 

"Before  the  war,"  he  said,  "the  negro  was  well  fed;  was 
given  good  clothes  and  good  wholesome  food  and  plenty  of 
out-door  work  and  exercise.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  his  mas- 
ter that  he  thrive  and  be  strong  and  prolific.  The  negro  had 
no  cares.  Since  the  rebellion  the  negro  in  the*  south  has  flocked 
to  the  big  cities  and  has  crowded  into  the  tenement  houses ;  lays 
around  in  filth  and  sleeps  where  he  can.  He  gets  poor  food 
and  not  enough  of  it.  He  does  not  get  the  outdoor  work  that 
is  necessary  for  his  race.  His  condition  is  pitiful." 

In  Florida,  Dr.  Blitch  explained  that  the  negro  prisoner 
was  leased  to  contractors  and  worked  constantly  out  of  doors. 
This,  he  said,  had  proven  the  best  system  that  the  south  had 
ever  tried,  because  the  negro  was  an  outdoor  race  and  could 
not  survive  if  locked  in  prison  by  day  and  by  night. 

"How  many  of  them  do  the  guards  shoot  ?"  asked  a  dele- 
gate. 

"Very  few,"  replied  Dr.  Blitch,  "but  I  have  not  the  statis- 
tics with  me.  I  will  say,  however,  that  the  death  rate  among 
the  negroes  in  our  prisons  are  less  than  in  any  state  in  the 
union." 

In  Florida  there  are  thirty  prisons  and  they  contain  about 
1,400  convicts,  of  whom  ninety  per  cent,  are  negroes.  It  is 
not  the  white  race  that  is  treating  the  negro  unfairly,  Dr.  Blitch 
said,  but  the  negro  is  treating  himself  unfairly.  Other  than 
offering  the  open  air  treatment  for  the  negro  criminal,  Dr. 
Blitch  made  no  suggestion  as  to  improving  his  condition. 

Address  by  H.  C.  Sharp,  M.  D.,  State  Reformatory,  Jef- 
fersonville,  Ind. 

SURGERY  IN  PRISON  PRACTICE. 

He  spoke  of  the  needed  improvements  necessary  to  the 
physicians'  department  of  a  prison.  He  insisted  that  competent 
physicians  be  employed  at  good  salaries  and  that  legislatures 
should  appropriate  enough  money  to  well  equip  the  depart- 
ment for  the  operation  of  all  kinds  of  surgical  cases  and  the 
treatment  of  all  kinds  of  disease.  He  said  that,  while  all  other 
departments  of  a  prison  were  well  looked  after,  legislators 
rarely  ever  thought  the  physicians'  department  was  worthy  of 
notice.  The  physician  in  charge,  he  recommended,  should  visit 
the  state  medical  meetings  each  year,  as  well  as  the  national 
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meeting,  and  that  once  a  month  he  should  visit  a  hospital  to 
get  new  ideas  for  the  treatment  of  cases. 

Competent  physicians  at  good  salaries,  with  plenty  of 
assistance  and  laboratory  service  should  be  in  charge  at  every 
prison,  he  said. 

"Convicts  need  the  best  of  talent,"  said  he.  "To  get  this 
it  is  needful  to  employ  physicians  and  surgeons  at  good  salaries. 
A  clerk  or  a  preacher  may  be  content  with  a  salary  of  from 
$i,Soo  to  $2,000,  but  the  earning  capacity  of  a  good  physician 
is  from  $3,500  to  $10,000  a  year.  The  salary  to  the  peniten- 
tiary physician  should  be  large  enough  to  attract  the  best  men, 
because  if  the  services  of  a  good  doctor  are  anywhere  needed 
it  is  in  the  penitentiary  hospital.  Usually,  however,  the  state 
employs  a  young  doctor,  who  will  do  the  work  cheaply  because 
he  needs  the  practice  as  a  beginning.  Or  it  will  be  given  to  a 
man  who  has  been  a  failure  at  private  practice,  probably  for 
the  reason  that  he  is  incompetent  to  begin  with.  Or  the  lazy 
doctor  gets  the  place  because  he  expects  a  sinecure  and  can  hold 
it  by  a  half  hearted  semblance  of  work." 

PLAN  FOR  SANITARY  INSPECTION. 

Sanitary  inspection  of  the  prison  should  be  enforced  every 
day— in  the  hands  of  a  good  physician  and  in  a  thorough  man- 
ner. Only  the  most  careful  attention  will  prevent  the  spread  of 
sickness  in  a  crowded  prison.  The  state  also  should  provide 
its  prison  with  a  laboratory  in  which  the  work  done  may  be 
recorded  in  a  manner  to  be  of  the  best  use  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  state.  The  head  physician  should  have  all  the 
assistants  he  needs  and  be  enabled  to  attend  all  important 
association  meetings,  visit  large  hospitals  and  keep  in  touch 
with  the  best  current  medical  knowledge.  The  inmates  may  be 
taught  to  serve  as  nurses,  but  in  the  cases  of  critical  operations 
their  services  should  be  secondary  to  those  of  skilled  attendants. 

"The  Necessities  of  a  More  Rigid  Entrance  Examination 
of  Convicts  with  Reference  to  Tuberculosis,"  was  the  subject 
of  a  paper  assigned  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Ransom,  physician  of  the  Clin- 
ton prison,  Dannemora,  N.  Y.  In  his  absence  the  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  Wallace  N.  Thayer  of  the  same  city.  Early  exam- 
ination into  the  physical  condition  of  each  convict  was  essential 
to  security  from  the  spread  of  disease.  Many  prisoners  are 
affected  by  the  disease.  From  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  pris- 
oners who  die  in  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  the 
county,  according  to  the  paper,  suffered  from  tuberculosis. 
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Every  tenth  death  in  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  ravages  of 
the  disease.  The  reason  the  percentage  is  excessive  in  the  pris- 
ons, is  that  no  systematic  examination  is  required  in  the  begin- 
ning and  the  disease  is  thus  given  chance  to  spread.  Cases 
in  the  earliest  stages,  possible  of  detection,  should  be  given  the 
first  attention.  A  prolonged  case  is  obvious.  The  others  are 
the  ones  to  be  cured.  The  law  should  make  such  an  examination 
mandatory.  And  the  prison  congress,  said  the  paper,  should 
exert  its  influence  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  secure  this  legis- 
lation. A  close  examination  is  also  desired  at  the  end  of  each 
convict's  service.  If  he  goes  out  into  the  world  with  the  infec- 
tion it  is  likely  to  spread. 

Address  of  J.  B.  Ransom,  M.  D.,  Clinton  Prison,  N.  Y. 
Read  by  Dr.  Walter  M.  Thayer :  "More  Rigid  Entrance  Ex- 
amination for  Convicts  With  Reference  to  Tuberculosis/' 

Dr.  Thayer  said  replies  to  inquiries  had  been  received 
from  seventy-nine  institutions,  and  from  nearly  every  institu- 
tion had  come  the  information  that  tuberculosis  was  prevalent, 
Dr.  Thayer  furnished  considerable  statistics  on  'the  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis,  which  he  used  to  prove  the  necessity  for 
quick  and  heroic  action  at  once.  He  prescribed  the  open  air 
treatment  and  insisted  that  every  prisoner  brought  to  an  insti- 
tution be  thoroughly  examined  for  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Address  by  Dr.  John  Kolmer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
SURGERY  AS  A  PROMOTER  OF  MORALS. 

Dr.  Kolmer,  with  charts  to  illustrate,  spoke  of  the  good  of 
surgery  for  a  cure  of  criminals.  Dr.  Kolmer  cited  a  number 
of  cases  where  children  who  were  addicted  to  crime  had  been 
cured  by  an  operation  on  the  brain.  He  had  only  been  doing 
this  kind  of  work  for  a  few  years,  however,  he  said,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  say  the  practice  would  result  in  permanent  cures, 
because  of  the  short  time  it  had  been  in  vogue. 

"Crime  is  a  disease,  not  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  indi- 
vidual," said  he.  "Nature,  environment,  physical  and  mechan- 
ical force  are  responsible." 

With  several  maps  of  brains,  the  doctor  illustrated  his 
paper,  showing  how  abnormal  pressure  at  certain  points  caused 
criminal  tendencies.  After  the  eighth  year  he  said  there  was 
little  growth  of  the  brain.  At  the  ages  of  from  12  to  14  years 
it  has  practically  attained  its  growth.  Sometimes  it  expands  a 
little  farther  after  the  perst>n  is  20  years  of  age.  It  reaches  its^ 
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fullest  development  at  the  age  of  40  years.  From  that  time  on 
it  decreases  somewhat  in  weight,  but  it  does  not  weaken.  His- 
tory shows,  said  the  doctor,  that  much  of  the  best  work  in  the 
world  has  been  done  after  the  age  of  sixty.  The  male  brain 
weighs  from  46  to  53  ounces,  the  female  from  41  to  47  ounces. 
Mental  power  depends  more  on  the  gray  matter  and  the  fis- 
sures of  the  brain  than  on  the  weight,  though  the  brains  of 
idiots  always  are  far  under  weight. 

The  doctor  said  he  had  operated  on  many  cases  where  chil- 
dren had  been  injured  by  a  blow  or  a  fall  and  this  causing  an 
unnatural  growth,  had  in  later  years  caused  criminal  inclina- 
tions. One  boy  aged  nine  years  suffered  a  blow  on  his  head 
when  a  small  child.  When  brought  to  him  he  was  guilty  of 
buying  things  nobody  in  the  family  needed,  sending  the  doctor 
at  break  neck  speed  to  see  his  dying  mother  when  she  was  not 
even  sick,  and  stealing  whenever  he  could.  His  skull  at  the 
point  of  the  old  blow  was  half  an  inch  thick.  This  growth  was 
removed  to  give  the  brain  its  needed  room  and  the  boy  at  once 
improved.  Two  others,  who  in  childhood  fell  or  were  struck 
by  a  club  became  maniacs,  but  were  saved  by  an  operation  on 
the  skull.  Another  fell  from  a  house  and  later  took  to  stealing. 
He  developed  a  bad  temper  which  went  to 'its  worst  when  he 
was  accused  of  misdeeds.  An  operation  on  the  skull  made  him 
normal. 

DISCUSSION. 

"If  crime  is  a  disease,  how  can  a  lawyer  hope  to  convict 
a  man  and  send  him  to  prison?"  asked  Judge  Martin  Dewey 
Follett,  of  Marietta,  O.,  in  discussing  the  paper  of  Dr.  Kolmer. 
"I  think  great  harm  has  been  done  by  calling  crime  a  disease." 

"I  know  perfectly  well  that  the  brightest  minds  in  the 
country  are  among  the  criminals  of  the  prisons.  If  you  wiH 
ask  any  of  them  about  their  offense,  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
could  have  done  differently.  They  had  the  choice  between 
right  and  wrong  before  them  and  they  deliberately  chose  the 
path  of  crime.  The  sharpest,  shrewdest  men  in  the  world  are 
among  the  criminal  class.  They  are  the  men  whom  we  secure 
to  open  our  safes  when  all  honest  men  fail.  Crime  is  not  a  dis- 
ease as  the  paper  has  put  it. 

"If  crime  is  a  disease,  then  you  ought  to  keep  the  criminal 
in  prison  until  he  is  cured.  You  cannot  have  any  fixed  sen- 
tence. He  must  be  incarcerated  until,  in  the  opinion  of  experts, 
he  is  cured  from  his  malady  and  is  in  a  position  to  live  a  life 
free  from  crime." 
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Many  of  the  delegates  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  jurist  from  Ohio.  They  commended  the  article 
of  Dr.  Kolmer.  A  resolution  was  passed  which  thanked  Dr. 
Kolmer  for  his  paper. 

Prof.  Charles  S.  Henderson,  of  Chicago  University,  advo- 
cated the  plan  of  having  every  prison  physician  a  member  of 
the  teaching  force  of  some  medical  college. 

"Every  prison  should  be  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  man- 
kind," he  declared.  "The  prison  physicians  can  use  the  clinic 
with  much  value  to  the  medical  student." 

Committee  on  time  and  place  reported  for  next  session, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  September,  1906.  It  was  confirmed.  President 
of  the  next  congress,  C.  B.  Collins,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Secretary, 
Amos  W.  Butler,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  announcement  of  Dr.  Barrows,  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  and  president  of  the  next  International  Prison 
Congress,  would  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  October,  1910, 
that  this  body  should  co-operate  in  the  arrangements,  with  that 
of  the  United  States  committee  on  organization  and  entertain- 
ment to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  25. 

At  the  Nebraska  Penitentiary  Chapel,  by  invitation  of 
Warden  Breemer. 

Address  by  William  P.  Archibald,  Parole  Officer  for  Can- 
ada. 

He  made  a  report  for  the  standing  committee  on  paroled 
prisoners  before  the  national  prison  congress  this  afternoon 
at  2  o'clock.  But  the  reform  must  be  genuine,  he  insisted,  and 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  assurance,  after  complete  investiga- 
tion, that  the  prisoner  is  ready  for  a  re-entrance  into  society, 
as  a  social  unit.  At  the  same  time  society  must  be  educated  to 
a  point  where  it  is  willing  to  receive  the  reformed  prisoner  back 
into  the  fold. 

In  Canada,  he  pointed  out,  paroles  are  not  granted  auto- 
matically because  a  convict  has  served  a  certain  period  without 
demerits,  but  because  a  complete  investigation  has  shown  that 
he  is  so  reformed  that  he  is  deserving  of  such  action.  Under 
no  other  consideration  are  paroles  granted  and  to  that  end  a 
most  complete  investigation  is  made. 

All  applications  are  handled  from  the  department  of  jus- 
tice at  Ottawa.  The  man  files  an  application  which  is  for- 
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warded  by  the  warden.  The  department  then  secures  detailed 
information  as  to  the  prisoner's  conduct  from  the  warden  of 
the  place  of  detention  and  the  judges  who  tried  the  case  are 
consulted.  Then  all  of  the  prisoner's  antecedents  are  investi- 
gated and  considered -by  the  minister  of  justice  in  council,  the 
latter  being  a  special  board  of  which  the  parole  officer  is  a 
member.  If  the  man  is  found  to  be  worthy  of  a  parole  and 
appears  to  have  reformed,  the  application  is  granted  and  is 
required  to  report  once  a  month.  The  result  has  been  very 
satisfactory  and  there  have  been  but  few  recidivists.  In  the 
six  years  since  the  inception  of  the  system,  out  of  1,083  men 
paroled  under  this  co-called  Swiss  system,  only  twenty-four 
men  have  been  returned  for  crimes,  while  only  7  per  cent, 
lapsed  through  negligence.  They  are  required  to  report 
monthly  to  the  sheriff  or  chief  of  police  of  the  district  where 
paroled. 

"Why  should  the  state  employ  the  most  expert  men  avail- 
able and  keep  up  expensive  institutions  and  then  turn  them 
loose  without  friends?"  he  queried.  "The  object  of  our  system 
has  been  to  help  the  delinquent  reform  and  to  prepare  society 
for  his  reception  when  he  is  paroled.  Why  should  society  ostra- 
cise him  ?  In  America  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  against  such 
men,  but  in  the  Dominion  we  are  overcoming  it  through  a  pro- 
cess of  education.  In  Continental  Europe  the  sentiment  is 
even  stronger  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  form  prison  gate 
societies  which  will  help  the  discharged  prisoners. 

"In  Canada  we  fit  them  for  a  trade  and  when  they  are 
released,  they  are  prepared  to  go  out  and  make  a  livelihood, 
and  there  is  not  a  delinquent  who  cannot  have  employment 
on  his  discharge  from  prison.  About  2,000  prisoners  have  been 
discharged  every  year  from  the  various  institutions.  For  thir- 
teen years  the  population  of  the  five  leading  prisons  of  Canada 
has  not  varied  over  38,  although  the  population  has  increased 
from  3  to  6y2  millions  with  a  large  influx  of  foreigners,  show- 
ing that  criminality  is  on  the  decrease  under  the  system. 

"Under  the  parole  system,  these  prisoners  have  proven 
good  and  industrious  workmen." 

He  called  attention  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  pris- 
oners' aid  societies  of  the  Dominion.  That  at  Toronto  is  the 
oldest,  having  been  organized  twenty  years  ago  and  it  has  done 
much  for  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  prisoners.  There 
is  a  society  in  Montreal  and  this  year  one  has  been  organized  in 
Winnepeg,  for  which  town  Mr.  Archibald  will  leave  to-night 
to  assist  in  the  movement.  In  British  Columbia  a  similar 
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organization  has  been  formed  and  a  movement  is  on  foot  for 
one  at  St.  John's. 

The  speaker  quoted  from  his  report  to  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice for  the  last  year  in  which  the  figures  showed  the  success 
of  the  parole  system.  He  emphasized  the  features  of  the  sys- 
tem which  tend  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  prisoner,  but  called 
attention  to  the  great  saving  effected  through  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  non-productive  prisoner  into  an  earning  social  unit. 

He  quoted  from  his  official  report  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
system : 

"The  wisdom  of  the  parole  system,  and  the  discretion  exer- 
cised in  its  administration  can  be  judged  by  results.  From  the 
adoption  of  the  system  in  1899  until  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  there  were  1,082  paroles  granted.  Of  this  number,  of 
prisoners  paroled,  657,  or  about  61  per  cent,  have  completed 
their  sentences  under  license,  without  violation  of  the  condi- 
tions imposed;  while  325,  or  30  per  cent,  additional  have  thus 
far  respected  the  conditions  of  their  licenses  which  are  still 
operative.  Those  who  have  forfeited  their  licenses  by  subse- 
quent conviction,  and  who  may  be  thought  to  represent  the 
criminal  element  of  those  under  license,  number  24,  or  but 
little  over  2  per  cent.  The  remaining  7  per  cent,  have  been  re- 
committed for  non-compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
license  but  without  charge  of  criminality  against  them  during 
the  period  they  were  at  large. 

"It  costs  the  state  $254  per  capita  for  the  maintenance  of 
convicts  of  our  penitentiaries  during  the  past  year.  The  222 
men  released  on  parole  this  past  year  who  have  proved  them- 
selves satisfactory  cases  have  turned  producers.  The  state  has 
not  only  been  relieved  of  the  cost  of  their  keeping  in  peniten- 
tiary, but  these  men  working  outside  at  laborers'  wages  ($1.50 
per  day)  produce  in  the  year  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  the  support  of  their  families  and  themselves.  I  know  many 
of  these  men  who  are  earning  three  or  four  dollars  per  day, 
having  positions  as  capable  mechanics,  etc.,  in  various  cities 
of  the  Dominion. 

"The  fundamental  principle  of  the  parole  law  is  recon- 
struction; everything  else  connected  with  its  operation  is  sub- 
sidiary matter.  Society  will  always  cry  'Punish  the  evil  doers/ 
The  parole  system  answers,  'Yes,  but  let  us  also  correct  him/ 

"If  a  man  has  been  in  prison  for  a  term  of  five  years,  more 
or  less,  it  is  a  momentous  instant  for  him  when  the  guard  slips 
the  bolt  and  he  steps  out  a  free  man.  But  if  this  man  was  a 
criminal  five  minutes  before  he  was  discharged  from  prison, 
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so  he  is  in  principle  five  minutes  after :  moving  the  bolt  only 
reshapes  his  circumstances  without  doing  anything  to  change 
the  man.  Change  of  circumstances  is  no  index  of  change  of 
character.  Constructive  work  in  connection  with  the  parole 
system  has  first  of  all  to  be  put  into  the  personality  of  the  man 
before  he  leaves  the  prison ;  then  there  must  be  an  effort  on  his 
part  to  reform  and  do  better  before  the  system  can  help  him. 

"In  the  operation  of  the  parole  system  we  get  to  know  the 
man  from  every  standpoint  before  a  movement  is  made  to  help 
him.  Then  a  patron  is  sought  out  who  will  give  the  man  em- 
ployment and  also  take  a  special  interest  in  his  oversight  to 
encourage  him  in  his  endeavor  to  be  law  abiding.  Through 
industry  and  the  new  found  social  environments  a  delinquent 
is  made  to  feel  the  possibility  of  his  regaining  a  social  status 
and  becoming  a  good  citizen.  Should  he  relapse  into  his  old 
way  of  living  the  license  is  revoked  and  the  man  is  returned  to 
prison. 

"All  new  systems  need  perfecting,  and  in  the  future  there 
may  be  intricate  questions  to  solve  in  connection  with  the  parole 
system ;  in  its  operation  we  cannot  push  them  to  a  solution  in 
advance  of  the  present  situation  any  more  than  blossoms  can 
be  discovered  on  trees  until  they  come  out  as  revolution  from 
the  tree's  inward  life." 

The  paper  was  generally  discussed  by  many  present,  after 
which  the  delegates  made  a  tour  of  the  penitentiary,  and  en- 
joyed Mrs.  Breemer's  reception.  The  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon was  spent  in  trolley  rides  about  the  city,  and  various 
points  of  interest. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING.    . 

Address  by  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska. 

THE  DEATH  PENALTY. 

"Death  has  been  a  penalty  for  crime  in  all  times  and 
among  all  peoples.  Torment  used  to  be  quite  generally  added. 
The  ancient  Britons  drowned  their  criminals  in  quagmires. 
Ravaillac,  the  assassin  of  Henry  IV,  had  his  flesh  torn  off  with 
red  hot  pincers.  During  the  middle  ages  the  death  penalty 
was  accompanied  by  the  most  excruciating  tortures  which  hu- 
man ingenuity  could  devise. 
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"According  to  Draco's  code,  every  offense  was  punishable 
with  death.  Solon  limited  this  penalty  to  murder.  Plato 
wished  it  confined  to  specially  bad  criminals,  whose  death  was 
clearly  for  the  good  of  society.  In  England  for  centuries  at 
common  law  death  was  the  fate  of  all  felons  who' could  not 
claim  benefit  of  clergy.  Notwithstanding  this  seventy,  crime 
increased,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  222 
offenses  were  punishable  with  death.  In  1833  a  nine-year-old 
child  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  poking  a  stick  through  a 
broken  window  pane  and  stealing  paint  valued  at  two-pence. 

"Caesar  Beccaria's  'Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments' 
appeared  in  1764,  declaring  that  death  is  not  the  principal 
deterrent  to  crime.  Becarria  urged  that  society,  not  having 
given  life,  had  no  right  to  take  it.  His  work  exerted  powerful 
influence  all  over  Europe.  A  strong  sentiment  grew  up  for  the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty.  Christian  charity  has  aided 
this,  as  also  the  observation  that  common  and  public  killings 
terribly  brutalized  communities.  To-day  capital  punishment  is 
nearly  abolished  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  limited  to 
murder  and  treason. 

DEADLOCK  IN  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

"American  opinion  is  much  divided,  many  still  urging 
that  all  murderers  be  put  to  death,  others  that  some  other  dis- 
position of  them  be  made.  Neither  party  seems  to  me  to  reason 
very  closely  or  to  make  converts.  There  is  a  see-saw,  a  dead- 
lock, in  the  matter,  and  the  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  The 
question  is  a  double  one,  needing  to  be  divided ;  and  as  long  as 
you  treat  it  singly  solution  is  impossible.  Let  us  then  divide 
the  question,  making  it  read:  (i)  What  should  be  the  usual 
and  regular  treatment  of  convicted  murderers?  and  (2)  Are 
there  any  cases  where  a  different  course  ought  to  be  pursued, 
and  if  so  what  should  such  other  course  be? 

"Two  remarks  are  in  place  before  taking  up  either  of 
these  questions.  One  is  that  vengeance,  retribution,  is  no 
longer  to  be  thought  of  as  any  part  of  the  aim  in  inflicting  pen- 
alties of  any  kind.  Unnecessarily  to  hurt  a  criminal,  to  torment 
him  just  for  the  sake  of  tormenting  or  for  the  mere  reason  that 
he  has  wrought  crime,  is  pure  barbarism. 

"The  other  remark  is  that,  while  we  shall  in  penalizing 
be  as  merciful  to  the  criminal  as  we  may  and  compass  his 
reform  if  we  can,  yet  the  good  of  society,  its  protection  and  its 
moral  cleanliness,  is  the  main  aim.  The  good  of  the  criminal 
is  important,  but  distinctly  secondary. 
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INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE. 

"Murderers,  like  other  criminals,  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  sentenced  indeterminately.  At  present  a  hardened 
murderer  is  often  given  a  mere  term  in  prison,  escaping  due 
punishment.  In  fact,  many  a  jury,  loth  to  take  the  life  of  a 
human  being,  will  acquit  the  murderer  except  under  aggra- 
vated circumstances  or  when  excessive  crime  arouses  the  people 
to  a  realization  of  the  necessity  of  a  deterrent. 

"The  condemned  man  may  be  innocent,  and  under  such 
a  sentence  his  life  is  saved  and  liberty  regained.  The  guilty 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  reform  and  are  aided  in  so  doing 
by  the  authorities.  The  law  of  love  is  used  instead  of  force. 
The  criminal  is  made  to  feel  that  his  reform  is  sought  instead 
of  his  punishment.  Hostility  and  bitterness  toward  the  law 
and  the  community  enforcing  it  disappears.  Impelled  by  the 
love  of  freedom,  the  culprit  endeavors  to  improve,  thus  shorten- 
ing his  term.  The  system  also  benefits  the  whole  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  the  individual  culprit,  by  turning  him  back  into  the 
walks  of  life  a  useful  citizen  and  producer.  Another  strong 
argument  for  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  cases  of  murder  is 
that  when  successful  it  mitigates  the  sufferings  of  family  and 
friends  and  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  with  the 
culprit  in  his  efforts  to  reform  and  obtain  his  release. 

"Under  the  indeterminate  sentence  there  may  be  repent- 
ance, but  no  reform,  at  least  none  that  can  aid  society.  Bad 
conduct  will  not  lengthen  the  term,  and  good  behavior  will  not 
shorten  it. 

DEATH  SOMETIMES  BEST. 

"Yet  even  under  the  indeterminate  plan  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  murderers  will  prove  obdurate.  If  the  test,  say  a  second 
murder  or  attempt  to  commit  one,  should  establish  that  fact, 
then,  I  maintain,  the  murderer  should,  subject  to  possible 
exception,  which  I  will  shortly  name,  be  put  to  death. 

"The  public  safety  requires  this,  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  There  is  no  use  in  fooling  with  a  hardened 
criminal.  Mercy  as  well  as  justice  demands  firmness.  It  is  the 
kindest  way. 

"Under  the  present  system  of  pardons  and  pardoning 
power  a  very  loose  system,  bidding  fair  to  continue  so,  the 
chances  are  that  by  and  by  even  a  hardened  murderer  mav  be 
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set  at  liberty  and  cast  again  upon  society,  free  to  propagate 
his  like  and  murder  still  again. 

"Death  is  equally  demanded  by  the  culprit's  own  good. 
Death  is  infinitely  more  merciful  than  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Life  in  itself,  the  mere  drawing  of  breath,  is  of  no  value  either 
to  a  prison  inmate  in  perpetuity  or  to  the  world.  The  shrink- 
ing from  death  is  simply  reflex  action,  the  domination  of  the 
animal,  not  proof  that  mere  life  is  rationally  a  good.  Think  of 
the  horror  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  prison,  which 
under  the  lease  system  is  really  slavery!  Death  is  certainly  a 
boom,  and  if  the  hope  of  pardon  were  removed  from  life  pris- 
oners, there  is  scarcely  one  who  would  not  unhesitatingly 
choose  death  to  a  prison  cell. 

"It  will  be  said  that  the  murderer  needs  time  to  repent. 
Answer,  a  day  is  as  good  as  years  and  probably  better.  Sup- 
posing there  is  indeed  a  possibility  of  prematurely  sending  a 
soul  to  judgment,  if  there  is  a  God  he  will  deal  justly  with  such 
a  case.  On  the  theory,  harbored  by  many,  and  there  is  no 
future  life,  what  criminal  is  there  who  would  not  at  once  end 
this  rather  than  spend  years  in  prison  slavery  ? 

MURDERERS  MAY  SERVE  SCIENCE. 

"I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  possibility  of  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  of  death  for  the  hardened  murderer.  A  recent 
issue  of  the  Lancet  reminds  us  that  Herophilus  of  Alexandria 
used  in  the  4th  century  B.  C.  to  dissect  living  criminals  sent 
him  by  the  state  for  this  purpose.  In  the  middle  age  criminals 
were  handed  on  to  physicians  for  experimenting  with  poisons 
and  reputed  remedies.  Perhaps  this  was  suggested  by  Cleo- 
patra, who,  when  she  meditated  suicide,  would  go  down  among 
the  prison  vaults  beneath  the  palace,  have  slaves  drag  into  her 
petence  by  letting  out  her  body  to  pathologists  for  experimental 
and  another  to  see  which  seemed  to  produce  death  the  most 
instantly  and  the  least  painfully.  She  thus  found  the  asp's 
bite  the  best,  as  it  killed  by  quiet  sleep,  like  chloroform  now. 

"A  Parisian  lady  is  said  to  have  secured  a  handsome  com- 
petence by  letting  out  her  body  to  pathologists  for  experimental 
purposes;  while  all  remember  with  admiration  our  soldiers 
who  willingly  occupied  beds  vacated  by  dead  victims  of  yellow 
fever  or  let  themselves  be  bitten  by  infected  stegomyia,  in 
order  to  get  evidence  how  that  fever  is  conveyed. 

"It  is,  I  suppose,  a  fact  that  no  further  knowledge  of  the 
human  body  is  to  be  hoped  for  by  studying  the  cadaver.  All 
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advance  in  anatomy  and  physiology  for  the  behoof  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  helping  against  disease,  pain  and  death,  must 
come  from  the  examination  of  living  specimens,  preferably 
human.  One  of  the  most  useful  services  to  humanity  which  a 
live  human  body  could  perform  would  be  letting  itself  be  exper- 
imented with,  under  anaesthesia  or  otherwise,  to  help  solve 
outstanding  physiological  or  biological  problems.  A  body  used 
that  way  might  easily  produce  benefit  to  the  race  compared  with 
which  that  of  a  soldier's  death  in  battle  would  seem  trifling. 

"One  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  wish  hardened  murderers 
under  condemnation  forced  against  their  wills  to  serve  science 
in  the  way  named ;  but  if  such  a  subject  voluntarily  submitted 
himself  for  such  service  under  the  strictest  and  most  benevolent 
guardianship,  it  would  seem  that  the  death  penalty  even  of  an 
incorrigible  murderer,  might  justly  be  commuted  therefor." 

After  the  complimentary  resolutions,  and  a  brief  address 
by  Judge  Reese,  of  Lincoln,  the  congress  adjourned.  Next 
meeting,  September,  1906,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  President,  C.  Y. 
Collins;  Secretary,  Amos  W.  Butler,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  HEBER  BARNES, 

Official  Delegate. 
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JOHN  WAY,  Treasurer, 

IN   ACCOUNT    WITH 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY. 


1905. 

January  26.  To  Balance  Cash  on  hand  $131  65 

"  Members'  Dues  and  Contributions  314  oo 

Donations  for  Discharged  Prisoners 4,026  25 

"  Income  from  Investments  i,77O  85 

Interest  on  Deposits  66  27 

"  Transferred  from  Special  Fund  1,000  oo 

"  Income  I.  V.  Williamson  Charities  630  oo 

"  Distribution  Account  C.  S.  Williamson  Estate..  446  73 


8,385  85 
PAYMENTS. 

By  Discharged   Prisoners    3,959  52 

"    Office  Expenses,  Janitor,  etc 25  27 

"     Printing,  Advertising,  Safe  Box   82  36 

"    Tools  for  Discharged,  Barton  Fund 36  73 

"     Printing  1905  Journal  and  Postage  406  50 

"     Committee  on  Prison  Sunday 50  oo 

"    Delegate  to  National  Prison  Congress  109  76 

"    Repair  of  Office,  5th  &  Chestnut   106  50 

"    Salaries,  Secretaries  and  Prison  Agents  2,550  oo 

"     Home  of  Industry,  C.   S.  Williams  and  H.  S. 

Benson  Trust  Funds   198  oo 

Balances  on  hand: 

Income   Account    633  19 

Barton  Fund  Account  145  59 

Benson  Fund  Account  35  93 

Williams  Fund  Account   46  50  861  21 

8.385  85 
PHILADELPHIA,  January  27,  1906. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  have 
examined  the  foregoing  account  of  John  Way,  Treasurer,  compared  the 
payments  with  the  orders,  and  find  them  correct. 

(Signed)        JOS.   C.   NOBLIT, 

JOHN  H.  DILLINGHAM. 
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LIFE  MEMBERS 


Henry  B.  Ashmead, 

Francis  M.  Brooke, 

C.  H.  Brush, 

John    E.    Carter, 

Alfred  M.  Collins, 

Miss  Mary  Coles, 

Henry  S.  Cattell, 

B.  L.  Douredoure, 

Rev.  Herman  L.  Duhring,  D.  D., 

Richard    H.    Downing, 

Edward  Grebel  Dreer, 

Rev.  Alfred  Elwyn, 

Helen  M.  Elwyn, 

W.  W.  Frazier, 

George  W.  Hall, 

Alfred  C.  Harrison, 

Charles  C.  Harrison, 

Emily  J.  Ingram,  M.  D., 

John  P.  Jenks, 


W.  W.  Justice, 
Alfred  H.  Love, 
F.  Mortimer  Lewis, 
J.  Fisher  Learning, 
Sarah  A.  Lewis, 
M.  Carev  Lea, 
William  Longstreth, 
Caleb  J.  Milne, 
James  W.  McAllister, 
Robert  Patterson, 
Charles  Santee, 
David  Sulzberger, 
George  C.  Thomas, 
Henry  T.  Townsend, 
James  W.  Walk,  M.  D., 
E.  B.  Warren, 
James  V.  Watson, 
Mary  S.  Whelen, 
John  Way. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS 


Hon.  Willam  N.  Ashman, 

Rev.  Samuel  E.  Appleton, 

H.  St.  Clair  Ash,  M.  D., 

Joshua  L.  Baily, 

T.  Wistar  Brown, 

Samuel  Biddle, 

Rev,  R.  Heber  Barnes, 

William  Burnham, 

John  E.  Baird, 

Rev.  Lewis  C.  Baker, 

Henry  W.   Boies, 

Ethel  M.  Boies, 

David  Boies, 

Helen  M.  Boies, 

J.   Henry  Bartlett, 

Henry  D.  Booth. 

Catharine  C.  Biddle, 


Hannah   S.   Biddle, 
Elizabeth  Bradford, 
T.  Broom  Belfield, 
Mrs.   Robert  S.  Bright, 
Robert  P.  P.  Bradford, 
Lindley  H.  Bedell, 
Layyah  A.   Bakarat, 
Joseph  K.  Calley, 
Ethel  Conderman, 
John  H.  Converse, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark, 
S.  W.   Colton,  Jr., 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Colton,  Jr.. 
Miss  F.  Clark. 
Henry  H.  Collins, 
E.  W.  Clark.  Jr.. 
John   Callahan. 
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Charles  F.  Cripps, 

Henry  C.  Cassel, 

John  H.  Dillingham, 

Edward  T.  Davis, 

Isaac  L.   Detweiler, 

Walter  L.  Detwiler, 

Herman  Denelt, 

Rev.  J.  G.  Dubbs, 

Charles  E.  D'Invillier, 

Albert  M.  Dallett, 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Denniston, 

Charles  Dissil, 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Davis, 

Samuel  Emlen, 

Joseph  Elkinton, 

Howard  Edwards, 

Otto  Eisenlohr, 

Rev.  Solomon  G.  Engle, 

B.  W.  Fleisher, 

Spencer  Fullerton, 

Esther  Fricke, 

Mrs.  Horace  Fassett, 

Melvin  M.  Franlin,  M.  D., 

Susanna  Gaskill, 

Sylvester  Garrett, 

D.  W.  Grafley, 

Elizabeth  N.  Garrett, 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Grant,  Jr., 

W.  H.  Gilbert, 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Grubb, 

Mary  H.  Grubb, 

L.  Gerhard, 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Gormley, 

Sallie  H.  Green, 

Mary  S.  Grigg, 

Rev.  J.  Andrews  Harris,  D.  D., 

William  H.  Hart,  Jr., 

Edwin  Hagert, 

William  B.  Hackenburg, 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Harding, 

William  T.  Hallowell, 

Clyde  A.  Heller, 

Miss  C.  V.  Hodges, 

I.  H.  M.  Hayes, 

Rev.  C.  Rowland  Hill, 

Charles.  P.  Hastings, 

Jacob  Hoffman, 

John  Hampton, 

Mrs.  George  Hensell, 

Edwin  S.  Johnston, 

William  T.  W.  Jester, 

William  Koelle, 

George  Kessler, 

Harry  Kennedy, 

J.  Albert  Koons, 

Louisa  D.  Lovett, 

John  J.  Lytle, 

Josiah  W.  Leeds, 

Deborah  C.  Leeds, 

Charles  H.  Le  Fevre, 


Mrs.  P.  W.  Lawrence, 
Rebecca  C.  Latimer, 
George  A.  Latimer,  Jr., 
Theodore  I.  Lewis, 
W.  H.  Lucas, 
Mary  Lewis, 
Richard  H.  Lytle, 
Rev.  Philip  Lamerdin, 
Frank  H.  Longshore, 
Susan  \y.  Lippincott, 
Benjamin  K.  Liverwright, 
Elliston  P.  Morris, 
Charles  B.  Miller, 
David  Masters, 
Isaac  P.  Miller, 
Charles  M.  Morton, 
Hon.  J.  WTillis  Martin, 
John  Marston, 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Mayer, 
George  R.  Meloney, 
Thomas  H.  McCollin, 
Rev.  H.  Cresson  McHenry, 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Mewes, 
Rev.  H.  E.  Meyer, 
Joseph  C.  Noblit, 
William  F.  Overman, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Ohl, 
Albert  Oetinger, 
Frederick  J.  Pooley, 
Charles  Platt,    ' 
Laura  N.  Platt, 
Miss  L.  N.  Platt, 
George  F.  Parker, 
Rev.  James  Roberts, 
Thomas  A.  Robinson, 
Joseph  G.  Rosengarten, 
George  J.  Reger, 
Francis  B.  Reeves, 
Mrs.    Evan   Randolph, 
Mary  Randolph, 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Riehle, 
David  Scull, 
Rev.  F.  H.  Senft, 
P.  H.  Spellissy, 
William  Scattergood, 
Isaac  Slack, 
Dr.  William  C.  Stokes, 
G.  A.  Schwarz, 
Samuel  Snellenburg, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Snellenburg, 
Frank  H.  Starr, 
R.  C.  Shafges, 
Esther  Straw-bridge, 
Catharine  M.  Shipley, 
Mrs.  E.  Stillwell, 
John  Snallzell, 
Augustus  Thomas, 
Mrs.  George  C.  Thomas, 
Augusta  Thomas, 
Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins, 
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William  E.  Tatum,  Thomas  B.  Watson, 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Unger,  Samuel  L.  Whitson, 

G.  H.  S.  Uhler,  William  C  Warren, 

George  Vaux,  Mary  S.  Wetherell, 

Rev.  George  Van  Deurs.  George  S.  Wetherell, 

Elias  H.  White,  A.  J.  Wright, 

Catharine  A.  Wentz,  E.   M.   Zimmerman, 

Emily*  Whelen,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Zimmerman, 

Sarah  S.  White,  George  C.  Williams. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY"  the 
sum  of..  Dollars. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

I  give  and  devise  to  "THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY"  all  that 
certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land.     (Here  describe  the  property.) 
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AN   ACT  TO   INCORPORATE  THE 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons, 


SECTION  i. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprc 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  As.  '!,  and  it  is 

hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  all  and  every  the  per- 
sons who  shall  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  members  of  the 
Society  called  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Allevial  Miseries  of 

Public  Prisons,"  shall  be  and  they  are  here!  ared  to  be 

one  body,   politic   and   corporate,   by  the  name,   style  an-  ;    "The 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Pri 
and  by  the  same  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  able 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts  of  record  or 
elsewhere,  and  to  take  and  receive,  hold  and  enjoy,  by  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  to  them  and  their  successors,  lands,  tenements,  rents, 
annuities,  franchises,  hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels  of 
nature,  kind,  or  quality  soever,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or  choses  in 
action,  and  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  sell,  grant,  devise,  alien,  or  dis- 
pose of;  provided  That  the  clear  yearly  value  or  income  of  the  nee 
houses,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  and  other  hereditaments,  and 
real  state  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  interest  of  money  by  it  lent, 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars;  and  also  to  make  and 
have  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  break,  alter,  and  renew  at  pleasure; 
and  also  to  ordain,  establish,  and  put  in  execution  such  by-laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations  as  shall  appear  necessary  and  convenient  for  the 
government  of  the  said  corporation,  not  being  contrary  to  this  Charter 
or  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  generally  to  do  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  which 
to  them  it  shall  lawfully  appertain  to  do  for  the  well-being  of  the  said 
corporation,  and  the  due  management  and  ordering  of  the  affairs  thereof; 
and  provided  further,  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  confined  to 
the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  the  improvement  of 
prison  discipline  and  relief  of  discharged  prisoners. 

SAM'L.  ANDERSON,  Speaker  of  House. 
THOS.  RINGLAND,  Speaker  of  Senate 

Approved  the  6th  day  of  April,  Anno   Domini   Eighteen   Hundred 
and  Thirtv-three.  GEORGE  WOLF. 


LEGAL  CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

The  Following  Confirms  the  Action  Relative  to  the  Change  of  the  Xaine  of  the 

Prison  Society. 

Decree ! 

And  now,  to  wit,  this  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1886,  on  motion  of  A.  Sidney 
Biddle  Esq  the  Petition  and  Application  for  change  of  name  filed  by  The  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  having  been  presented 
and  considered,  and  it  appearing  that  the  order  of  court  heretofore  made  as  to  adver- 
tisement has  been  duly  complied  with  and  due  notice  of  said  application  to  the 
Auditor-General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  being  shown,  it  is  Ordered,  Adjudged, 
and  Decreed,  that  the  name  of  the  said  Society  shall  hereafter  be  "THE  PENNSYL- 
V  PRISON  SOCIETY,"  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  same  had  been 
the  original  name  of  the  said  Society,  and  the  same  name  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  said  Society  upon  the  recording  of  the  said  Application 
with  its  indorsements  and  this  Decree  in  the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  this 
County,  and  upon  filing  with  the  Auditor-General  a  Copy  of  this  Decree. 

[Signed]  JOSEPH  ALLISON. 

Record  '. 

Recorded    in   the    office    for    the    Recording    of    Deeds   in    and_    for    the    City   and 
of   Philadelphia,  on   Charter   Book  No.    n,   page   1064.     Witness  my  hand  and 
seal  of  Office  this  28th   day-of  June,   A.   D.    1886. 

GEO.   G.  PIERIE,  Recorder   of  Deeds. 


